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Shortly 
Seortly, PRICE 
No. 3175. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1888. THREEPENCE 
e ’ ? REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 
o— 
perish ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- USSIAN and FRENCH LESSONS given by PpaAsis. —The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
eo ENT of SCIENCE. . yelper Specialist (a Native of eer) educated ee a SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 
BATH hb Se Kais vie 5 to 12. ply by letter to M. Buczne, 8, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn 
eeiin then we: ; ; AUSANNE.—MIss ANDREAE offers Comfortable 
0 with Educational advantages, to YOUNG LADIBS. 
SIR FREDERICK 4 BRAMWELL, D.C.L. F.R.8. M.Inst.C.E. PANISG, Italian, French, German, Russian, | Special care of delicate girls. Highest references.—Apply 8, Aveaue de 
Ictober potemnet, eee th . aeeren, ~ alle’ Lag pam » sawed » Portuguese. Dutch, Swedish: &e. —PRIVATE LESSONS and LEC. la Gare, Lausanne ; or Bell House, Clapham Common, London 
———. J the Assoc pete Mi jorwa: aily by | TURES by Native Professor (visiting Government Colleges) at the 
sale Momtere fy byl Fe gg gg Linguistic” instigate, 39. Lom bard street and nient <Bad _ Several T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
7 ? , uburban Branches only I b Vv 
Reception Room, Bath, on or before the pie gy tid IN, eerctary. one F ore! ign Tan eu axe spoken a at ance Cones during three hours weakly) ae a ing op C ee bo 1 on the Foundation will be 
or cers, Students, Private 1 Paul’s Sc! - 
ae into those Languages. Also Lessons by Correspondence. Pupils visited NSCIinteMeHOm apply Othe) Buxeke, 06. Sauls Rees wee 





eer ona & ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 

UTH KENSINGTON 
Visitor-EDWARD J POYNTER, Esq., R.A. 
Principal—JOHN C. L. SPARKES, Esq. 


The ANNUAL SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, the 
griof October. Art Classes in connexion with the Training School are 
oa to the public on | po boxers of fees. for Men and 

Women Students meet separately. The Studies comprise Drawing, 
reer. 4 Modelling as applied to Ornament, the Figure, Landscape, 
Candidates for admission who are not already registered as Students 
Ll ad must have passed the Second Grade Examination in Free- 


Dg. 
Mpeclal ‘Admission Examinations will be held at the School on Tues- 
ay - 2th Pyrat and Avenel, the 2od ues at 11.45 a.m. 
P.M jays, on subsequent Tuesdays at frequent 
invrvals during the Session. " Poy 
Application for information as to fees and for admission should be 
es ate to the Secrerary, Department of Science and Art, S8.W., 
on and after the 3rd October personally to the Reaistrar, ‘at the 


fetool, Exhibition-road, South Kensington, 8.W. 
By order of the Lords of non ee of Council on 
Ane and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY, 
abies and NOVEMBER, 1888.. The New Gallery, Regent- 
=... Gold and ” Work, f ; M 
and Iron, Work beet eel Mpgy ts Painting | = Desien’ Wall 
Papers ; nding; Printing; ass; Sta Glass ; Wood 
Stone Carving ; Modelling ; Cabinet Making. es 
All Work intended for Exhibition must be delivered at the New 
Lo sdepeat 18th. or 19th of tember. 
and Forms of Application will be forwarded as required. 
ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 


, [B8H EXHIBITION in LONDON, 1888, 
NOW OPEN. 
LYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 


PRODUCTS and MANUFACTURES of IRELAND. 
TRISH ARTS and ANTIQUITIES. 














OPEN 9 a.m. toll p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling. 





The Press throughout the length and breadth of the land have pro- 
nounced this the most useful, practical, interesting, and attractive of 
all the Exhibitions. 


((LERKENWELL FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


APPOINTMENT of LIBRARIAN and SECRETARY. 


The Commissioners aomeere the services of a Gentleman for the above 
|] who is capable of organizing and carrying out the ceneral work 








. thereof. Commencing salary 1501. per oyna Soo ogres og stating 
ited # « age, present occupation, and tw be made not 
}} later than 8 4th, add d to the Free Pu or Lrperary Com- 





uasston, Vestry Hall, R street, , B.C. 


T°* NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, —The Editor 











1é London Paper. with access to special sources of information, 
= supply a LONDON LETTER, with or without Illustrations, on 
: tremely reasonable terms —Address Box 1178, Ne. 402, Strand, W. C. 
fe i initia (26, married), perfect German, 
aring. English, and French scholar, fair Italian, with Literary Education, 


‘weeks permanent EMPLOYMENT as Correspondent, Teacher, Secretary, 
First-class testimonials.—Address Box 591, Willing's ‘Advertising 
Oficer 125, Straud. 


WANTE TED, for a Family Magazine, SHORT 
A ES (on approval). For each accepted a Guinea is offered. 

Serial Tale is alse required.—MSS., enclosing stam 
accepted, may be sent to J. S. B., 23, Old Bailey, Londo 





aa return if not 
E.C. 





i Crees REQUIRED to FINANCE a NEW 
& WEEKLY JOURNAL, practical in its scepe. novel in idea, and. 
Fi Without a single competitor, appealing to the vast majority of 
< Yeading public. The receipts from advertisements alone will be 
ery large —Apply to Canta, Hollycroft, Sipson, Slough. 


88S—A PUBLISHING HOUSE of 25 years’ 

ae, 5g OPEN to NEGOTIATE for WORKS of Fiction, 
smi Essays, and Poetry.—Address K., Mr. R. Mason 
mith, 145, Hesteene London, E.C. 


Hl A YOUNG SWEDISH LADY, highly educated, 


desires a RESIDENT ENGAGEMENT in a Family about middle 














loth otSeptember. English, French, Pianoforte, Singing, and Violin. Good 
0 .—Address Nonpzo, 5, Esplanade, Dover 

wrtly. 

—< { ANDSCAPE | PAINTING from NATURE.— 

ind. R, R.1I., can arrange with a GENTLEMAN to 

ale worn TOG PoatiHEs for'a Term. Residence if desired.—DuNatvon 

ons teyning, Sussex. ‘ 
UJ 

nber. pan RENTS wishing to send a SON to Hanover to 

ie BARN epeanen = afore sy ee Lng in the Family of a 

ken g care of an well looked af’ 
— ~ A Karmarschtrasse 15, Hanover. saesreteiany 





RESIDENCE for LADY STUDENTS near 


sington. 





(London and Country). Ladies’ Classes at their own 
Prepared for Examinations (moderate terms and every chance of suc- 
cess).—Principal, Sefior VIVAR. 


USSIAN, Arabic, Turkish, Hindustani, &c.— 
PRIVATE LESSONS by Native Professors (visiting Government 
Colleges) at the LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE, 39, Lombard-street and 
est-End. Translations, &c. Pupils visited —Principal, Seflor VIVAR. 
N.B. Two Officers, advanced in Russian, wish to meet with other Pupils 
to form a Conversational Class (three hours weekly), conducted by 
Russian Professors. 


RUSSELS, 34, Rue d’Edinbourg. — Mdlle. 
MICHELOT RECEIVES a limited number (5) of YOUNG 
LADIES. Family life and cemforts. Great advantages for advanced 
French. Excellent references in England, Germany, and Holland. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS, 5, Fitzroy-street, W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING is provided for LADIES desirous 

of entering Girls’ Public Schools Class Teaching under supervision. 

Model and Criticism Lessons. Kindergarten training. Preparation for 

Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Local (Cambridge), and Froebel Society’s 

Examinations. Scholarships offered. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12th. 
—Address PRINCIPAL. 


ing TRY. 


a by 4 ¢: 














_KING HENRY VIII. SCHOOL, 


ai 








in twelve acres of playground. 
Tr. Sebolaruhtps of 100). a year and three of 551, tenable at the 
Universities for Five and Four Years respectively, attached. French, 
German, Chemist Shorthand, Book-keeping taught throughout the 
.’ Studies for elder boys. Terms for Boarders, 52/. a year.—For 
Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head aaa Rev. W. W. S. Escorr. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, S.E., LONDON. 
Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge. 

Professors—Seeley, King’s Coll ; Dr. Roggatz, Rudolf Lowman, Louis 

Diehl, Signor Garcia, Professors Fontanier, Ferrero, Churton Collins, &c. 
Full List and references on Classes ble Sept. 25. 
Large Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, and Swimming Bath. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. — The 

post of Dope gehaerong ier ary in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
and DEMONSTRATOR in the Physical Laboratory in the Department 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy is VACANT. Salary 120/. a year. 
The successful Candidate will also be expected to take work in Mathe- 
matics.—Further information may be obtained from Messrs. SHIELL and 
Smat, the Secretaries, with whom applications must be lodged by 
September 8. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIF. 
The PROFESSORSHIP in LATIN is VACANT. ceiiel may 
obtain particulars by applying to IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
Cardiff, July 2ist, 1838. 


HE IMPERIAL COLLEGE, Sinclair-road, West 
Kensington (N.B., near Addison-road Station). 
Under the patronage of H.S.H. the Duke of Teck, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Field-Marshal Sir Patrick Grant, Field- Marshal Lord William 
Paulet, General Sir Donald Stewart, Bart., &c. 
Military Superintendent—Colonel W. KNOLLYS, P.S.C. F.RG.S., 
late Garrison Instructor, Home District, formerly commanding 
93rd Highlanders. 
Principal—R. H. THOMPSON, M.A. F.R.G.S. 


























RECENT SUCCESSES. 
SANDHURST PRELIMINARY. 
Address for Reference. 
Surgeon-Major Vscan~ 40, Kensing- 
ton Le ie? ga amg 


Name. 
A. F. Dalzel .. ee 


C.D. Field .. ee «» C.H. Field, Esq, 1, Fair- 
holme-road, West Ry 

Lieut. F. N. Jon e Bolton Lees, ‘Anerley Park. Anerley. 

G. R. M. Mathew: Lannowe ee Major-General Mathew Lannowe, 
The Park House, Isleworth. 

J.A. Rogers .. oo ee Col. Rogers, C.B.. East India United 


Service Club, St. James’s-square. 
SANDHURST FURTHER. 
L. T. Hay (7,500 marks) Mrs. Hay, Langley House, Brighton. 





Gentlemen are received to prepare for Sandhurst, Woolwich, Indian 
Civil Service, Militia (qualifying and competitive), &e. 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Free education to one student in every Class. 

SERVICE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
A Prize of 1001. to any student who obtains first or second place at the 
Woolwich, or Indian Civil Service. 
Terms moderate. Small Classes, ensuring individual attention and 
strict discip'ine. 
N.B. Work for forthcoming examinat ons now in progress. 





T. PAUL'S SCHOOL, West Kensington. — 
did rF Schol arships are particularly requested 
to aw... that che DATE of the EXAMINATION has been POSTPONED 
from September 5tn to September 12th, and Following Days. 


OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 

AGENCY for NA Felis eect TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 

COMPANIONS, English and Foreign.—Apply for particulars, Mrs. 
Dossrror, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W. 


THE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
SESSION 1888-89. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
The Session commences on MONDAY, October Ist, 1883. 
ioe under Sixteen are required to pass a Preliminary Examina- 














“a ‘abuses, containing complete information as to the various Courses 
of Instruction, Fees, Lecture Days and Hours, Entrance and other 
Scholarships, Prizes, &c., may be ebtained from Cernish Bros., New- 
street, Birmingham, price 6d. ; by post, 8d. 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


KxXe S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The several 
DEPARTMENTS will OPEN on the following date 










Department of Theology..... THURSDAY, Oct. 4, 
re General Literatu ag new Students ad: 
a Science .....+ mitted on TUESDAY, 
la Engineering . Oct. 2. 
Medicine MONDAY, Oct. 1. 


Evening > Claases eocccccccce e 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 19, 
but new Papi ad- 


The School... mitted on TUESDAY, 


Sept. 18. 
The Prospectus of any Department may be obtained by application to 
the Office, or by letter addressed to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


S?- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations o 
the University of London will commence on OCTOBER Ist and continue 
till JULY, 1889. 

Fee for the whole Course, 18]. 18s.; or 151. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 5/. 5s. each for single subjects 

There 4 a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the WarDeEn or THE CoLtzce, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
MANCHESTER. 
SESSION = 1888-89. 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
Professors and Lecturers. 


GREEK.— Hulme Professor J. Strachan, M.A. 
an TEST. CRITICISM.—Professor J. G. Greenwood, LL. 
LA’ COMPARATIVIVE PHILOLOGY.—Professor A. 8S. ‘Wilkins, 








ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—Smith Professor T, N. Lager tes A. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE.—Professor A. W. Ward, 

HEBKEW and ARABIC.—Lecturer Rev. L. M. ae 7 A. 

FRENCH.—Lecturer V. rey B-tsL. 

GERKMAN.—Lecturer H. Hag 

HISTORY.—Professor A. we Ward. Litt D. 

LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY.—Professor R. Adamson, M A. LL.D. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY.—Faulkner Professor J. E.C. Munro, LL.D. 

LA fessor A. Hopkinson, MA. BC L., Professor J. E. 

Munro, LL.M. Reader in Real Property, ‘ec = A. Copinger, 
Barrister-at-Law. Reader in Common Law.—T. F. Byrne, B. 
Barrister-at-Law 

MATHEMATICS (PURE and APPLIED).—Beyer Professor H. Lamb, 
M.A. F.R 


PHYSICS. “Taingworthy Professor Arthur Schuster, Ph.D. FR.S8., 
Professor T. H. Cor 

CIVIL and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, GEOMETRICAL and 
MECHANICAL DRAWING.—Beyer Professor Osborne Keynolds, 


LL.D F.RS. 
CHEMISTRY and METALLURGY.—Professor H. B. Dixon, M.A. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Professor C, Schorlemmer, F.R.S. 
TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY.—Lecturer Watson Smith, F.C.S. 
MINERALOGY.—Lecturer C. A. Burghardt. Ph.D. 
ZOOLOGY.—Beyer Professor A. M. Marshall, F R.S 
BOTANY.—Professor W.C Williamson, F.R ’s. 
GEOLOGY and PALZONTOLOGY.—Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, 
PHYSIOLOGY ‘and HISTOLOGY.—Brackenbury Professor W. Stirling 


FREEHAND. DRAWING. 
HARMONY, &c.—Lecturer H. HILES, Mus D. 
With Assistant-Lecturers in all the Principal Departments. 
The SESSION of the DAY CLASSES will be OPENED, with an Intro- 
ductory Address 7 ee ROBERT ADAMSON, on TUESDAY, 
October 2nd, at 11.30 and the SESSION of the EVENING 
CLASSES with an ‘Address by “Mr. TAIT, on MONDAY, October 15th 
at730 pM 
There are Two Halls of Residence associated with the College. 
Ereapeceaees a ~ 0 aan Departments :— 
ASS) 

2 MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 

3. DEPARTMENT aa oe 

4. EVENING CLASSE 
and also the Prospectuses of Hatrance ‘echelerehipa and Exhibitions, will 
be forwarded on appli o the 














sg, ylversity College, British Museum, and Studios. Established 
Miss Many Cart, Russell House, Tavistock-square, London, W.C. 












For further particulars apply to the Secrerary. 


uaMRY WM. HOLDER M.A. Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1888-89. 


Chancellor—DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON, K.G. D.C.L, 
Lord Rector—THE Richt HONOURABLE GEORGE J. GOSCHEN, M.P. LL.D. 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal—WILLIAM DUGUID GEDDES, LL.D. 





I—FACULTY OF ARTS. 


HE SESSION commences on Wepnespay, the 31st October, 1888, and closes on SatuRDAY, 


6th April, 1889. 


(THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICay 


The WINTER SESSION, iin, ~ a on MONDAY, October 
1st, when the Prizes will be ai distributed by Sir ARTHUR T. WATSON, 
uctory 


Qc., and an Address will be deliy 
FOSTER. Hog» MA F.C. sgmticd . 


8. 
TW TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS os 100%. and 60/. 
for  Compeuition on September 27th and 28th ) Will be Open 
we The ae sel ch teas recently wa = omprising new 
eatre, rary, yslolog: boratory useum, 
Students’ Room, and Luncheon Room. aa: 
Besides Scholarships and apne there are annually Sixteen Resident 
a ae Open to Studen 
ion Fee for the shale Medical Curriculum is 100, Speciad 
aden is ay for Dental Students and for Candidates for the Pre. 
"The ie Wesidential dation “4 adjoins th i ital, and provi 
dential lege joins the hoy ides accommo. 
dation for camp — and a Resid ent Ward 
all particulars may Ste proses from the Resident. 
m 




















































Medical Officer ry phy Hospital, or fro: 
A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean, 


S': THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, 8. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1888-89 will com on October let, 
ry Address will be delivered by by Dr. CULLING- 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 Guineas sat 
601. Rreeggge yy open to all first-year Students, will be offered for 
pe tition. The examination will be held on the 26th, 27th, and th of 
ptember, and ag imebsecs will be 0 eens and Physics,’ with either 





maior pyc of 
id throughout the year for the “ Preliminary 
te M.B.” Examinations of the University of 


= ‘additional geal for the teaching of Advanced Physiology has 


All ——_ ae are open to students without extra 
Scholarships and money prizes of ae value are aw at 
Examinations, as also se jals. 


id in one sum or 4: <antalanents. Entries may be 
made to Lectures er to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 

entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for 
ea Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 





| CLASS 
CLASSES. PROFESSORS, | HOUBS, ¥ FEES. 
EK, JUNIOR .......++. Prof. Harrower, M.A., and Assistant | 9 “9 to 10. = and 11}.4.M. to1ai r p.m.. |£3 8 0 
OR Prof. HaxnowzR, A 10 tol } 220 
..| Prof. Ramsay, M.A., 10 told Am. aind i 330 
ree Prof. Ramsay, M.A.,and Assistant . | ee to 123 P. ‘, sine eines 220 
and CO ° P.M. on Monday, n wher an Introducto: 
BUabebeuedoedes ob } Prof. Mixro, M.A. ms? { npr and Filaay - oom aos 110 WORTH. at 3 Pr x 
A.M. 
gece P Prof, Minto, M.A. .csecrcccccscrerccccessces { Thursday ; 12 to 1d P M ae 330 
MATHEMATICS, JUNIOR... Prof. Prix, M.A., and Assistant ............ {| ® and ia 63 tT bs oe é PM j so 
MATHEMATICS, SENIOR ........ Prof. Piriz, M.A., and Assistant .....-...... | 10tolla, ° 220 Botany © or Zoology 
9 to 10 a. 4 daily; 114 A.M. ‘to ia) Special C. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, JUNIOR ..| Prof. Niven, M.A. D.Se.,and Assistant .... { Rigen M Monday, Wednesday, an “a. =— ” and “ Sw 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, SENIOR, * wotoll M. on Monday, Wednesday, 
poEs tracer Nivex, M.A. D.Sc, and Assistant ....{/ 70fo tu 9 b's 3/6 [1 eee 
DO. DO. Div. IL, ..seceeeeee Prof. Niven, M.A. D.Sc., and Assistant...... | 10tolla.m daily seeneeeceseceres 220 
DO. PRACTICAL CLASS ..... -++.| Prof, Nivex, M.A. D.Se., and Assistant......{). Mgytoms forse rox - on Tuesdays and stmt the Sessional 
| Whursdays ---.-+-+ereeeereereres The fees may be pa 
9 to 10 a.m. aaily, pang 11k _a.M, to 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY.. Prof. Frrz, M.A. . seshensaws 4] tn Pid Monday, Wednesday, as made for Students 
| and Friday ...cccccccccccccccsces | 
NATURAL HISTORY .. Prof. ALLEYNE Nicwouson, M.D. D.Se... vat 2tos P.M. | nekeNnicencaedccsabeetoss 1 ae ane 








The Fee for Students taking e a Senior Class in any subject, without previous atendenes « on the Junior Class in the same 
subject, is 31. 3s. Matriculation Fee, 1/, For the Degree of M.A., 1l. 1s. for each of three examinations, and 1/. for General 
Council Registration. 

The Course of Study for the Degree of M.A. ordinarily embraces two years’ attendance on Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, 
and one on English Literature, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Philosophy, and Natural History ; but any Student who, at 
the time of his entrance to the University, shall, on examination, be found qualified to attend the Higher Classes of Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, or any of them, shall be admitted to such Higher Class or Classes without having attended the first or 


Junior Class or Classes. 
BURSARIES. 

The Bursary Competition will begin on THURSDAY, the 18th October, at 2 o'clock P.m., when there will be offered 50 
Bursaries varying from 301. to 10l. of yearly value. Of Bursaries under private patronage, 23 were vacant at the close of last 
session, varying from 401. to 10/. of yearly value. 

CLASS AND SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Books of the value of 136/. are awarded to the Students most distinguished in the Class Examinations. At the close of 
the Curriculum Money Prizes varying from 651. to §/., besides Medals, are awarded to the best Scholars in the several depart- 
ments, 





edical practitioners, clergymen, and private families residing in the 
receive students for residence and vs jv gg anda 

reguter of of aageiare lodgings is kept in the Secre' 
rospectuses and all particulars may be an oe the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. Grorce REnDLE ETTLESHIP, Dean. 


(ors HOSPITAL MEDICAL SOHOOL.—The 
WINTER SESSION commences on MONDAY, October Ist, 
The Hospital contains 695 Beds, of which 500 are in constant 
tion. There are Wards for Obstetric and O; canes cases, and other 
Special Departments. Special Classes are held in the Hospital for 
Students preparing for oe Examinations of the University of London 
and other Higher aed 
beictn  tegpey —Th stan ouse-Surgeonc ies, the House-Physiciancies, 
rehips, and all wher Appointments, are made strictly in accord- 
ance 508 with the merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. 
= ‘here are also a large number of Junior Ap; itments, every part of the 
ospital practice being ears, employed for instruction, so that 
on ents who have comple! ir preliminary studies elsewhere may 
enter at once upon the Aer M3 he B: ( 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARS HIPs.— Open hoiarship of 125 Guineas . 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Open 8 
125 Guineas in Chemistry, Physics, a and Biology. 
Le ce ae are oan to Students in their various years onan in the 









































































Rg niet Riga -sreenegn Seine eke pes ccaamrnin os Paral 
: y ; J an n grea! c 
WINTER SESSION, commencing on TUESDAY, 16th October, 1888. anSTUDENTS’ CLUB has been ¢: in the Hospital, containing 8 
l b COLLEGE A Residential Gollege ts " courve of ee a site 
- en e erection upon a 
: nee 7 wince Ae Bald sas beeciae — a ey — to pat ospital to accommodate about Fifty 
ANATOMY ... os ee cececssccees ses sccs eens ce ve Professor Sravraess, M.D.. opewee sce * “Oo am. £3 30 Sar teenmenenie tamer ainanaianamas tls tae, Dr. Pznnr, 
PRACTICAL MY AND pcrmnprearencel | Professor Stautuens, M.D., ar arg ere } 220 Guy's Hospital, London, 8.E. 
EMIS £3 oer "| Vacant. 3 PM. 330 
| Professor M‘Wituram, M.D. e800 cence ce 2PM. 330 T., GEORGE’ 4 HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
| 
chipeass oie | Professor ALex. Ocstoy, C.M. , 8 eee oo 10 A.M. | 3 3 0 E PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
PRACTICAL SURGE a RY -* | Professor ee. os foe te The WINTER onan will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October lt, 
MIDWIFERY and DISEASES OF’ OME ND A Regia psig i r | with an Introductory Address by Dr. EWART, at 4 p.m. A Prospectus o 
L iy | Professor Sternensox, M.D. F. BGA. 2.0.8.0 4 PM. 330 the School and — information may be obtained by 
NATURAL HISTORY « a Professor Auturne Nicuorson, M.D. D. Se. r. LS. erm. | 330 — and 3 P.m,; or by letter addressed to the Dray he 
PATHOLOGICAL At ANAgOMY air Ww Professor J. Tueopore Casu, M.D.... 4PM } 330 
a, moras —— Wilson } Professor Hamittox, M.B. F.R.C.8.E. oh —- | 330 YPE-WBITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 
PRACTICAL CLASS’: Ses segetossasovencsscce, | ST mamben SCR, POSTE. ........ —_— 830 FA nan Pn eee hy om Copied by per meg | 
N Free to Students in Surgery. 39 Farran, 34, Southampton-street, Strand.—Puplls Taught. 
MMER SESSION, commencing on Monpay, 22nd April, 1889. 
os J 6 “ , ™_ YPE-WRITING and GENERAL COPYING 
BOTANY ...............- | Professor James W. H. Trait, M.A. M.D. F.L.S. 8am. 330 OFFICE. Ground Floor, 125, Strand, W.C. Established 18%. 
PRACTICAL BOTANY.. - | Professor James W. H. Trait.. — Sole Proprietor, Mrs. MARSHALL Large Staff of experienced Copyist. 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY. | Professor J. Iuxop. Casu, M.D., and ‘Assistant | | 220 Highest testimonials from eminent Dramatic Authors and others. 
PRACTICAL | ANATOMY A pone | iene tccrsnankn SC onk Aelstent . | | {ete to ‘and } | s20 
oe LJ 
PRAOTIOAL ¢ CHEMISTRY’: | Vacant. loiotem | 330 YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY... Professor M‘Wriiiaw, M.D. ... a ar. | 330 views, Lectures, al or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 
NATURAL HISTORY . Professor ALLEYNE NicHoLson, M.D. 2P. ™. | 330 and despatch. Terms moderate. Duplicate Copies.—Address E. Tica, 
PRACTICAL NATURAL ‘HISTORY abies ams Professor ALLEYNE Bieceessen, an D 3 PM. | 220 27, Maitland Park-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. 
OPERATIVE Lad a 7 SF AnD GENEGOLOGY, Z| Professor ALEX. Uestox, CU. . 10 a.m. 320 U T O T Y Pp 
PRACTICAL . 
‘AND CLINICAL DISEASES OF CHILDREN J Professor Sreruenson, M.D. F. R. — . | 11 a.m. 220 A 
PRACTICAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY . | Professor Hamitton, M.B. ........00s00-cecceces lla™M,. | 330 
MEDICAL LOGIC AND MEDICAL JURISPRU-\) professor Matrnew Hay, M.D... ge oe es p 
| | ie AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


PRACTICAL MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE AND ; 
IYGLEN er eer ererrisef! Ptofessor Marruew Hay, M.D. ......0+0+e+0+ 00. 





The Anatomical Course in Summer includes Instruction in Histology and in the use of the Microscope ; and Instruction in 


Osteology for Beginners. 
Matriculation Fee (including all dues) for the Winter and Summer Sessions, 12. For the Summer Session alone, 10s, 


The following additional Course of Practical Instruction are delivered in the University or at the Institutions mentioned :— 


Diseases of the Eye—Dr. MAcKENz1E Davipson. 11, 1s. 
Dental Surgery—Dr. WILLIAMSON. II. 1s. 
Insanity—Dr. Rerp, Royal Lunatic Asylum. 11. 1s. 
Diseases of the Ear and Larynx—Dr. M‘Kenzir Boora, Dispensary. 1/. 1 
Diseases of the Skin—Dr. GARDEN, Royal Infirmary and Sick Childern’s Hospital. 11. 1s. 
Royal Infirmary: Daily, 9 and 12. Perpetual Fee to Hospital Practice, 61. ; ~ first year, 31. 103. ; second year, 31. 
Clinical Medicine—Drs. SmirH-SHAND, A. FRASER, and BLAIKIE SMITH. 31. 88. 
Clinical Surgery—Drs. A. OcsToN, OGILVIE WILL, and GARDEN. 31. 3s. 
Pathological Demonstrations at the Hospital—Prof. HAMILTON. 
Diseases of Childern at Sick Childern’s Hospital. Daily, at 1 P.m. Hospital Ticket. 1/.1 
General Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution : Daily, 10 a.m. Eye Tacttbalien 2 Daily, 2.30 P.m. 
Royal Lunatic Ayslum: Physicans—Drs. JAMIESON and REID. 
The Regulations relative to the Curriculum and the granting of Degrees in Medicine and Surgery we be had of the Secre- 


tary to the Faculty of Medicine. 
BURSARIES. 


There_will be offered for Competition in this Faculty the following Bursaries :—(1) To Students entering their First Winter 
Session who have passed all the Subjects imperative for registration in Medicine, Two Bursaries of 20/. each, tenable for Four 
Years ; (2) To Students about to commence their Second Winter Session at Medicine, One of 35/. or thereby ; Two of 241. 10s. each 
or thereby ; Two of 22/. 10s. or thereby ; One of 201. ; and One of 11/ 10s. or thereby ; and (3) To Students about to commence 


their Fourth Winter Session, One of 207. For Subjects of Examination see ‘ The University Calendar.’ 
September, 1888. WM. MILLIGAN, Secretary. 


N.B.—Fuarther particulars, including information as to Faculties of Divinity and Laws, are to be found in ‘ The University 
Calendar,’ published by A. King & Co., Printérs to the University, Aberdeen, price 2s., or 2s, 4d, by post. 























(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up t 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excellence 


in 
CUPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS ; 


COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS ; 
COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES ; 
COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF — A 
PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN 
and is es by the Trustees of the British eee, the Paleo 
1, Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, an¢ 





by the isting Publishers. 
Among the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon’s ‘Great 
Seals of England’; Dr. Crookshank’s ‘ Micro-Ph phs of Bacteria’; 





«Famous Monuments of Central India,’ for Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.8.1.; 
‘ Facsimiles of Early Italian Engravings,’ for the Trustees of the British 
Museum ; ‘ The Palaographical Society’s Fasciculus for 1858; ‘ Il!ustra- 
tions for the Journal of the Hellenic Society ’; Lindt’s ‘ New Guinea,’ &e. 


For specimens, prices, and full particulars, apply to the MaNaczE, 
AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


A®t COLLECTORS can INSURE in the > BEST 
yment of claims, poo hy sotteory toltey deve 8 not, by rapoiri bad 
ices Insuner’s Prorection Socterr, 43, ¥otolph-lane, E 
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HE REPABRATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
in me the safest an ob cautious treatment, by 
'HOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


(,, MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

S eae Properties undertake Valuations for 

or Purchase, In estigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 
Fossa on. 


and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHOR'S AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of Publish- 
ing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. Transfer 
Literary carefully conducted. Safe. Opinions obtained. 
Twenty years Highest free. — 
hi, ae Ieee Cc. 

WIFT & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho- 


graphic Printers, Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. All kinds of 
Machining expeditiously done in the best br at moderate charges. 




















EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM is original 

and of great value. This was testified in the Supreme Court 

of New York, on rely 26th, by DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON 

(Author of ‘A System of Psychology,’ Longmans, 1584), Dr. A. 

HAMMOND (Author of several Works on Mind and Nerven), and others. 
r Prospectuses (post free), apply 

Prof. A. ye tana 37, New Oxford-street, London. 








Sale by Auction 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 
ME. J. C, STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, September 7, at half- past 12 o'clock precisely, CAMERAS and 
LENSES 'y First-Class Makers, Plates, Rolling Presses, and other 
Photographic Apparatus—Microscopes and Objects—Telescopes— Magic 
Lanterns and Slides—Opera, Race, and Field Glasses—Galvanic, Elec- 
trical, and Chemical Appliances—and the usual Miscellaneous Property. 
' On Mahe i day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
ogues had. 





_ vere's SELECT LIBRARY. 


All the Best and most Popular Books of the Season are in circulation 
at Mudie’s Library. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Per Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Annvm. 


LONDON L—.-' SOCIETY (for a weekly exchange of Books by the 
Messengers) from TWO GUINEAS Per Annvx. 





MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many Thousand Vo!umes of 
and other Works from , and now effered 
for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 








enna AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT 
STAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SBLEOT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
to 3, NEW OXFORD-STRE: 
Brancu Orrices: 
%1, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W., and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDB. 











Catalogues. 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


ees supplied on moderate terms. 
UES on application 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO- SQUARB. 


L Li & mm V BY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Purchased, or Valued. 

29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE of 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS (52 8) ost free to any address. 

This List contains upwards = 2000 Works i eneral Literature, and 

over 1,000 Recent Novels inigood condition. ond offered at greatly reduced 
prices.. —Doveras & Fouts, Librarians, 9, Castle-street, Edinburgh. 


E J. BRILL, Leiden 1 (Holland), sends on appli- 
e cation CATALOGUE A. LEDEBOER. Books—Incunabies— 
Manuscripts (4,650 Numbers). sale from October 8th to 20th, 1888. 


0 BOOKBUYERS.—JAMES THORPE has 
ust published his SIXTY-NINTH CATALOGUE of STANDARD, 
CURIOUS, and RARE SECOND-HAND BOOKS in all Branches of 
Literature, at wend low prices, to be had post free at 53, Ship- 
@treet, Brighton 

















Just published, 
A CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 
ON SALE at 


MESSRS, H. SOTHERAN & CO,’S LONDON 
HOUSES, 
= Works in every Branch of ratmuie. Science, and Art, 
wand nd-hand, including New Bound Books, 
1 marked at most moderate prices. 
Square 8vo. pp. 380, containing over 12,000 Articles, bound in blue cloth 
extra, edges. A most useful Book of Reference. 
“A capital catalogue.””—Atheneum. 
Price 3s. 6d. nett, post free. 
136, Strand, W.C. ; 36, Piccadilly, W. Telegraphic Address—“ Book- 
men,” London, 








(,UTTENBERG BIBLE.—WANTED, BIBLIA 
LATINA, 8. l.e.a. (Moguntiz, Spee 1450-55), 2 vols 
gt. fol., for which a very good price will be given —Address Lupwes 
Rosextuat's Antiquariat, Munich, Bavaria, Germany. 


PeNce.. a SALE, _ Volumes from 1844 to 


8, With offers, to Joun 
Laser, care of Shelley” & eco ’s Asearteing Offices, 5, Leateubalt- 











AMPSTEAD.— FURNISHED ROOMS (Bed- 





Room and Sitting-Koom) a Repo “Country.” House on 
Heath, near to Jack Straw’s Castle, offered to Students, or Lady or 
Gentleman f quiet habits. Help 2 “studies or Literary Work might be 
given, Partial board preferred —Lex, care of Adams & Francis, Adver- 
tising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, EC. 

COINS. 
S Pin & & 8 O N, 
NUMISMATISTS, 
2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.Cc., 
Resp ly invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 





FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 





The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 








HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER, 1888, price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
The LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1588. 
PARISIAN SOCIETY. 
COUNT TOLSTOI’S LIFE and WORKS. 
CHINA: a New Departure. 
The Right Hon. W. E. FORSTER. 
HOME AFFAIRS. 


ee SECTION 
1. United Australia and ipo Federation. 
2. The Forster Tragedy in 
3. Marriage Rejection and ‘Marriage Reform. 
4, Compulsory Emigration. 


London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 875, SEPTEMBER, 1888, 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Chaps. 22-25. 
ON te ee ISLAND, DERWENTWATER. By the late Miss 


rast alt cal al ade 2 oe 





MY TREASURE. 
bit of STATE-MAPPING. By Colonel T. Pilkington 
te, R.E. 


The MINSTREL’S ee ~By Ludwig Uhland. Translated by Sir 


Theodore Martin 
UNDER CANVAS in a PROCLAIMED DISTRICT. By F. Noel Paton. 
The OLD SALOON: French Novels. 
MR. FORSTER and IRELAND. 
The NAVAL MANCEUVRES: their Objects and Results. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Price One Shilling, 


MUS BAY'S MAGAZINE, 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
SOME RECENT CRITICISM of AMERICA. By Theodore Roosevelt. 


The REPROACH of ANNESLEY. (Continued ) By Maxwell Gray, 
Author of ‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland. 


The FEAST of ST. PARTRIDGE. By Horace Hutchinson. 
A TALE of a TEN-POUND NOTE. By George Rae. 
VILLAGE OPINION. By the Author of ‘ The Danvers Jewels.’ 
NATIONAL MELODIES. By A. M. Wakefield. 
The ENGLISH ARMY THROUGH GERMAN GLASSES. 
The GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. By W. M. Acworth. 
A NOTE on the RACE to EDINBURGH. By W. M. Acworth. 
OUR LIBRARY LIST. 

: London : John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


I ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. LXXI. 
4 SEPTEMBER, 
Contents. 
A gape the CATSPAW. I.-II. By David Christie Murray and 
enry Murray. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 

The CRUEL PRIEST. 

POOR HARRY. By W.E Norris. 

A FORMAL AMERICAN YACHT CRUISE. By W. J. Henderson. 
PICARDY for PAINTERS, and OTHERS. By Graham R. Tomson. 
SONG for MUSIC. By Edmund Gosse. 


ORTHODOX. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint Author of ‘Reata,’ ‘The 
Waters of Hercules,’ &c. Chapters 5-6. 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


K N oO WwW L E D G E. 
Conducted by R. A. PROCTOR. 
SEPTEMBER, price Sixpence. 
Contents. 
GOD'S WORK and WORD. 
ASTROLOGICAL FANCIES, 
SHAKESPEARE SELF-DRAWN. 
MR. DONNELLY’S CIPHERING. 
A BOTANICAL ATROCITY. 
RUDE CENSURES on BRITISH RUDENESS. 
SCIENCE SHAMED by GREED of GAIN. 
EARTH'S UNRECORDED PAST. 
KEY MAP to SOUTHERN SKIES. 
MAPS and VIEWS of MARS, 
MANX and WELSH FAIRIES. 
NORTH ATLANTIC ICEBERGS. 
OUR WHIST COLUMN. 
OUR CHESS COLUMN. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Price 2d.; by post, 2d. 
M4 RINE AQUARIA, Practical Papers for 
Amateurs. With numerous Illustrations.—See WEDNESDAY’S 
issue of the BAZAAR, which also contains many other interesting 


Articles, and h of of all kinds of Property for 
Exchange, — or for Sale a Private Persons. Price 2d., at all 














Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 





copy for two stamps. ~Ottice : 
170, Strand, London. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


YHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
The PRESENT PROBLEM in INDIA. By Sir W. W. Hunter, LL.D. 
REMINISCENCES of JOHN LEECH. By W. Holman Hunt. 
A WINTER in SYRIA. By Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 
LITERARY IMMORTALITY. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 
STATE SOCIALISM. By John Rae. 
HENRY MORE, the PLATONIST. By Arthur Benson. 
The RIGHTS of CHILDREN. By Mary C. Tabor. 
APPLIED GEOGRAPHY. By J. Scott Keltie. 
IMPRESSIONS of PETERSBURG. By W. T. Stead. 
Mc. G. WYNDHAM’S TREATMENT of IRISH STATISLICS. By 
Archbishop Walsh. 
Isbister & Co. Limited, 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. 


PAGES from a WORK-GIRL’S DIARY. By Miss Beatrice Potter. 
7S hae through AMERICAN SPECTACLES. By Genera! Lloyd 








oan sonaden and TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P, 


An ARMADA RELIC. By the Marquis of Lorne. 


CHAUCER and the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 
Palgrave. 


The MINERS of SCOTLAND. By Robert Haddon. 

BELIEF and CONDUCT. By Leslie Stephen. 

HOMICULTURE. By Julius Wertheimer. 

An AUSTRALIAN LESSON. By Edward Pulsford. 

sagan ag STORES for IRELAND. By the Hon. Horace Curzon 

JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET. By Mrs. Henry Ady. 

SLAVERY in EAST CENTKAL AFRICA. With a Map. By Oswald 
Crawiurd. 

MR. FORSTER and IRELAND. By the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P. 


By Francis Turner 


London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


RCH HX OLOGICAL REVIEW. 
Vol. II., No. 1, SEPTEMBER, royal 8vo, 80 pages, 2s. 6d. 
Subscription price, 12 Nos. 21s. post free, 
Contents. 





ANTHROPOLOGY. 


ee Museums. Kristian Bahnson, H. F. Morland Simp- 


Cocrenpeuibiaas The Village Community. 
ARCH ZXOLOGY. 
Coins at the Hermitage, St. Petersburz. Stanley Lane Poole. 
The Village Community at Aston and Cote in Oxfordshire. G. L 


Gomme 

Notes from the North Highlands. Donald Masson. 

Index Notes: Archeological Societies tn Britain. 
HISTORY. 

The Pisan Game. J. Theodore Bent. 

Suitors at the County Court. J. Horace Round. 
LITERATURE 

Review: Clouston’s Book of Noodles. 
SUPPLEMENT. 

Index of Archeological Papers. 

D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


Part LV. now ready, price Half-a-Crown. 





T HE 
Contents. 

. ANEW POLITICAL DEPARTURE. Canon MacColl. 

IN MEMORIAM: FRANK HOLL. Harry Quilter. 

The LESSON of the MASTER. Henry James. 

The TRIUMPH of LABOUR: an Ole. Lewis Morris. 

SOME MEMOIRS of BAYREUTH. E. Hamilton Bell. 

The CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. W. Hazlitt Roberts. 

HALF a CENTURY of CRICKET. Frederick Gale. 

COULEUR in SCULPTURE. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A. 

. ONE of the FORTY. Alphonse Daudet. 

10. The WORLD in AUGUST. 

ll. REVIEWS and CORRESPONDENCE. Th: Editor. 


ee 


© 


liustrations. 
MARIE. Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
WILLIAM DORRINGTON. Full-Page Facsimile of a Water-Colour 
Drawing by Felix. 
FRANK HOLL, R.A. Sketch from Life by Renouard. 
A CO OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. J. P. Donne. 
Four Illustrations of Trollope by the I:te Frank Hol!, and numerous 
smaller Designs. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Now ale nee New Series, No. 63, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 
containing, among other Articles of interest, 
FRENCH JANET. Chaps. 1-3. 
A COACH DRIVE at the LAKES. 
An ORIGINAL EDITIO‘, 
NOTES by a NATURALIST: th2 Heron and its Hautts. 
A LIFEB’S MORNING. By the Author of ‘ Demos,’ 
&c. Chaps. 17 and 18. 

London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo place. 
A®tT and LETTER S, 
An Illustrated Review. 

SEPTEMBER, 1583. 
Contents. 
The ADDER. By Ouida. 
OLD and NEW ORDINANCE. I. 
ORCHARDSON and his WORK. By F. Wedmore. 
SISTERS of CHARITY. By Emile Michelet. 
MISERY'S WATCH. By N. Queilien. 

The OPERA before the REVOLUTION. II. By A. Julien. 
Illustrated with a Facsimile in Colour and 17 other Plates. 
Single Parts, 25s.; Yearly Subscription, 121. 

Boussod, Valadon & Co. 116 and 117, New Bond-street, London, W. ; 





Par: I. 


And 
‘Thyrza,’ 





By General Tuumas. 
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and all Booksellers. 
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Part XIX. price Sixpence, SEPTEMBER, 1888, 


\YHE MONTHLY CHRONICLE of NORTH- 
COUNTRY LORE and LEGEND. Illustrated. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. post free. 


Contents. 
TWENTY-THREE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The LINNELS. 
SURTEES of MAINSFORTH. 
SURTEES’S TRICKS in BORDER BALLAD COMPOSITION. 
DANIEL O'CONNELL in NEWCASTLE. 
FIVE AMATEUR PITMEN. 
EDLINGHAM CASTLE. 
The WITCH of EDLINGHAM. 
BOY BISHOPS. 
The LAMBTON WORM. 
PENSHER HILL MONUMENT. 
FEATHERSTONE CASTLE. 
BOWRIE CHARLTON. 


The NORTH-COUNTRY GARLAND of SONG. By John Stokoe :— 
‘Derwentwater’s Farewell,’ with Music. 


TOWER at LONG HORSLEY. 

The STREETS of NEWCASTLE :—Westgate Street. 
PALLAS'S SAND GROUSE. 

JACK CRAWFORD’S MEMORIAL. 


MEN of MARK 'twixt TYNE and TWEED. By Richard Welford :-— 
Robert Bewicke, Charles William Bigge, the Rev. Thomas Binney. 


Sir HENRY TAYLOR’S REMINISCENCES of his FAMILY. 

MORE BERWICK CHARACTERS. 

An ANCIENT COMET. 

NOTES and COMMENTARIES :—The Wreck of the Saldanha; Cum- 
berland Statesmen. 

NORTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 

RECORD of EVENTS and OCCURRENCES :—North-Country Occur- 
rences, General Occurrences. 

Published for the Proprietor of the Newcastle Weekly pang by 
Waiter scott, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 24, Wat wick-lane, London. 





Price 7d. 


C BAMBERS'S JOURN AL—SEPTEMBER. 
THIS MORTAL COIL. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘In All Shades,’ &c. 
A SUNSET CRUISE. COURTS-MARTIAL. 
MRS. FARQUHARSON’S NIECE. In Four Chapters. 
SMUGGLING in the HIGHLANDS. 
PUTTING ONE'S FOOT IN IT 
A DAY with the MISERECORDIE. 


C RAMBERS'S JOURN AL—SEPTEMBER. 


SOME OLD BRITISH BALLADS. I, Oudenarde. 
ONE MORE CHEMICAL TRIUMPH. 
The PLEASURES of FISHING. 
JUAN FERNANDEZ. The ALPHABET. 
SOME MONSTER NUGGETS. CAUGHT NAPPING. 
FINE ART in RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 


NHAMBERS’S JOURNAL—SEPTEMBER. 


INUNDATIONS on the PLANET MARS. 

SCOTSMEN and the RIVER PLATE. 

The MONTH : SCIENCE and ARTS. 

MY INHERITANCE. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. POETICAL PIECES. 
W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


GARNERED SUNSHINE. 


WATERCRESS. 





CONCLUSION OF VOL, III., BEING 
No. 12, for SEPTEMBER, price 3d., of 
=e oe oe oe Tt BoA TL OD SB. 
Edited by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 
TITLE-PAGE and INDEX to VOL. III. 
A STUDY of SEPTEMBER. By the Editor. 
The LATE FRANK HOLL, K.A. (With Portrait.) By A. Remnant. 
THOSE YOUNG PEOPLE. Chaps. ll and 12. (Conclusion.) By Annie 
Thomas. 
EXPERIENCES of a POOR ARTIST. II. 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE and PUBLIC. (Morningside College, Edin- 
err and the London International College, Isleworth.) By J.hn 
Anderson. 


MUSICAL NOTES and MUSINGS. By Frederick J. Crowest. 
GARDEN, FIELD, and FARM. (September.) By William Earley. 
BUSH COOKERY. By George Coverda'e. 
LEITH HILL. By Theo Carreras. 
INVENTION ILLUSTRATED. 
THROUGH the OPERA-GLASS. By “ Lorgnette.” 

Fifceen Lilustrations by Florence Barlow, E. J. Warren, J. P. Donne, 
A. Kemnant, F, F. Brichta, and Theo Carreras. 

* The New Volume begins in October, and Part I. will be ready 

Geptember 25 


By A. Remnant. 


W. Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





A UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOK, 
Elegantly bound, price 5s. 
is 


TJ }uus TRATIONS 
VOLUME for 1888, 


Edited by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
And containing 
300 Beautiful Engravings. 
W. Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row, E C. 





e 2s. 6d. post free, 
| pISEASES of the VEINS; more especially of 
Venosity, Varicocele, Hemorrhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their 
Medical Treatment. By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
_ 4. - Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 








ready, crown 8v0. cloth gilt, price 1s. 
DERLA- % a "Legend of Tequendama. By EDWARD 
WHITE BEWLEY, Author of * Dudley Castle,’ and other ora 

*« The romantic story is ‘told in good rhyme.” "— Liverpool Courter. 
* Isa poem worth reading and keeping in one’s en ad 
Gravesend Free Press 
mo oval Wyman & Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, W.C.; and al 
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VIZETELLY & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


—~>—- 


REISSUE OF CHOICE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF 
THE LAST CENTURY. 


With all their Original Copper-Plate Engravings. In tasteful 
bindings, printed on hand-made paper, super-royal 8vo, with 
untrimmed edges. 


1, The KISSES, preceded by The 
MONTH of MAY. By CLAUDE JOSEPH DORAT, 
Musketeer of the King. Illustrated with 47 Copper- 
Plate ananings from Designs by Eison and Marillier. 
Price 21s. [Ready. 


2. The ORIGIN of the GRACES. By 
Mdlle. DIONIS DUSEJOUR. Illustrated with Copper- 
Plate Engravings from Designs by Cochin. Price 10s. 6d. 

[On Sept. 10. 


3. The TEMPLE of GNIDUS. By 
MONTESQUIEU. With a Preface by OCTAVE 
UZANNE. Illustrated with 15 Copper-Plate Engravings 
from Designs by Eisen and Le Barbier. Price 15s. 

[On Sept. 10, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘‘ MERMAID SERIES.” 


The BEST PLAYS of THOMAS 
HEYWOOD. Edited by A. WILSON VERITY. With 
an Introduction by J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With 
an Engraved View of the Red Bull Theatre a the 
Frontispiece. In post 8vo. with cut or uncut edges, 2s. 6d. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


—_——_>— 


MR. MOORE’S NEW REALISTIC NOVEL, AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


SPRING DAYS. By George Moore, 


Author of ‘A Mummer’s Wife,’ &c. In crown 8vo. 6s. 





THE GREAT OPIUM NOVEL, AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 


BABOE DALIMA; or, the Opium 
Fiend. By T. H. PERELAER. Translated from the 
Dutch. In crown 8vo. 556 pages, 7s. 6d. 


‘* More exciting than one of Mr. Rider Haggard’s stories.” 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
THE GREAT BOOK ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


The EVIL of the EAST; or, Truths 
about Turkey. Told by KESNIN BEY. In crown 8vo. 
6s. 


MR. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA ON PARIS. 


PARIS HERSELF AGAIN. By 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. A New Edition. In 
ag 8vo. attractively bound and profusely illustrated, 
2s. 6 





NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 
CAPITAL STORIES. 
In Picture Covers. 


1, The CHAPLAIN’S SECRET. By 
LEON DE TINSEAU. 


2. AVATAR; or, the Double Trans- 
formation. By THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


3. The MARCHIONESS’S TEAM. By 
LEON DE TINSEAU. 





NEW SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 


RIVEN ASUNDER: a Story Told to 
a Portrait. By HOWARD J. GOLDSMID. 





| NEW VOLUMES OF DU BOISGOBEY’S SENSATIONAL 


NOVELS. 


The MYSTERIES of NEW PARIS. 
By FORTUNE DU BOISGOBEY. 2vols. 1s. each. In 
Scarlet Covers. 

VIZETELLY & Co. 
16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 





WALTER SCOTT'S LIST, 


a 
MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUMES. 


GREAT WRITERS, 


Latest Volumes :— 
LIFE of CONGREVE. By EDMUND Gossz. 


Now ready, SEPTEMBER Volume— 
LIFE of BUNYAN. By Canon VENABLES. 


To be followed by— 
LIFE of CRABBE. By J. E. KEBBEL. 
[September 25, 
Volumes in —_ by W. L. Courtney, Oscar 
Browning, &c. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF ‘‘GREAT WRITERS.” 
An issue of all the Volumes in this Series will be published, 
printed on Large Paper of extra quality, in handsome binding, 
demy 8vo. price 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
Each Volume contains a complete Bibliography, compiled 
by J. P. ANDERSON, of the British Museum. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS, 
Edited by WILLIAM SHARP. 


Well printed on fine-toned paper, with red-line border, and 
strongly bound in cloth. Each volume contains from 300 to 
850 pages. Bindings:—Cloth, red edges, 1s.; cloth, uncut 
oe, & ; ae gilt edges, 2s. ded morocco, gilt 
edges, 5s. ; and in haif-morocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety 
of new reproductions of old tints). 


Latest Volumes : — 
ELFIN MUSIC: an Anthology of Fairy Poetry, 
Edited by ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 
SEPTEMBER Volume now ready— 
POEMS of SOUTHEY. Edited by Sipney R. 





THOMPSON. 
To be followed by— 
CHAUCER, on DLBCTED. Edited by FREDERICK 
NOEL PAT [ September 25, 





THE CAMELOT SERIES. 


Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 
Latest Volumes :— 
ENGLISH PROSE from MAUNDEVILE to 
THACKERAY. Chosen and Edited by ARTHUR GALTON. 
SEPTEMBER Volume now ready— 
The PILLARS of SOCIETY, and other Plays. By 
HENRIK IBSEN. Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
To be followed by— 
FAIRY TALES and FOLK-LORE of the IRISH 
PEASANTRY. Edited by W. B. YEATS. [September 2%. 
Bindings :—Red cloth, cut edges, and dark _ cloth, uncut 
edges, either style, 1s.; red roan, gilt edges, 3s.; and in half- 
morocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety Za hn ‘reproductions 
of old tints). 





BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 





LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and 
oa By JOHN STUART BLACKIE. Square @vo. blue 


Just published, New Revised Edition, crown 8vo. cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 


GUIDE to NORWAY. By C. Jurgenson. 


With Maps, Sketch Routes, and full Information for Tourists. 


THE NOVOOASTRIAN NOVELS. 


Square 8vo. price One Shilling each. 








JACK DUDLEY’S WIFE, By E. M. 


DAVY, Author of ‘ A Prince of Como,’ &c. 

“Mrs. E. M. Davy’s powerful and pathetic story, ‘Jack Dudley's 
Wife,’ has been published by Mr. Walter Scott, London, in a —— 
volume. The tale is written with excellent skill, and succeeds i 
nolding the interest well up from first to last.”’—. Scotsman. 


POLICE SERGEANT C 21: the story 
ofaCrime. By REGINALD BAKNETT. 


«The plo: is ingenious, the interest is well sustained throughout, and 
the style is distinctly above that of the ordinary ‘shilling shocker’; ps 
times, indeed, Mr. Barnett reminds us of Gaboriau, , whose M Lee (as 
M. Lecog was in his younger days) the p 
tmall degree.’’—Graphic. 


OAK-BOUGH and WATTLE- 


BLOSSOM. Stories and Ske‘ches by Australians in England. 
Edited by A. PATCHETT MARTIN. 


VANE’S INVENTION: an Electrical 


Romance. By WALTER MILBANK. 





London: WALTER Scort, 24, Warwick-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 


HISTORY, 


ENGLAND. 


HISTORY. 
The Student’s Hume: a History of | 


England from the Earliest Times to 1688. Continued to 1878. Tho- 
roughly Rev 
Maps and ewe ee .) 160th Thousand. 7s. 
n Three. ant ere Price 2s. 6d. each. 
‘T I1.—a.p. 1485-1688. 
PART Tir. ie si6 


Dr. Wm, Smith’s Smaller History of 
ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to 1878. With Coloured Maps 
and 68 Woodcuts. (400 pp.) 3s. 6d. 


ary History of Britain for Junior | 


CLASSES. A New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
Map. (430pp.) 2s. 6d. 

Mrs. Markham’s History of England. 
From the First Invasion by the Romans down to the year 1880. 
With 100 Woodcuts. (528 pp.) 3e. 6d. 

Little Arthur’s History of England. 


From the Earliest Times, continued down to 1878. With 36 Wood- 
cuts. 490th Thousand. (287 pp.) 1s. 6d. 


With Coloured 


Students’ Constitutional History of 


ae. Peed VIL-George II. By HENRY HALLAM. 
(680 pp 


Students’ ‘English Church History. 


3 vols 7s. 6d. each. I. 596-1509. II. 1509-1717. 
Canon PERRY 


Students’ English Language, Its Origin | 


and Growth. By GEORGE P. MARSH. (538 pp.) 7s. 6d 


Students’ English Literature, With Bio- 


graphical Notices. By T. B.SHAW. (510 pp.) 7s. 6d. 


Students’ Specimens of English Litera- 


TURE. By T.B. SHAW. (560 p; 


Dr. Smith’s Smaller. English Literature. 
With Lives of our Chief Writers. (276 pp.) 3s. 6d. 


Smaller Specimens of English Litera- 
TURE. To be used with the foregoing Book. (368 pp.) 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S ENGLISH COURSE. | 
‘English Grammar. With Exercises. | 


(:70 pp.) 3s. 6d. 
English Grammar, With 


*Primary 
Exercises and Questions. (120 pp.) 
Modern Geography. (400 pp.) 5s. 
Smaller Modern Geog. (290 pp.) 2s. 6d. 
English Composition. With Illustra- 
tions an xercises, PP.) 38. Ca, 8. 


A Readable English D Dictionary. Ety- 


~aeye crag! = geass By DAVID MILNE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


we" PRANCE. 


HISTORY. 
Students’ History of France, To 1873. 


By W.H. JERVIS. With Coloured Maps and Woodcats. (760 pp.) 
is.6d. *,* See also Students’ History of Modern Europe, below. 


Mrs. Markham’s History of France. | ’ 
sag | A Child’s First Latin Book. Compris- 


Down to 1878. 70 Woodcuts. (550 pp.) 
Little Arthur’s History of France. To the 
Fall of the Second Empire. With Mapsand Woodcuts. (305 pp.) 2s. 6d. 
DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S FRENCH COURSE. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA 
Part I. Grammar, ‘Exercises, Vo- 
cabularies, Materials for Conversation, &c. (202 pp.) 3s. 6d. 
*Appendiz to Part I. Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers. (110 pp.) 2s. 6d. 


*Part II. A French Reading Book ; 


with aeessestta Dictionary. (376 pp.) 4s. 6d 
“Part II. | Prose Composition. 


Students’ ‘French, Grammar. With an 


Introduction by M. 


Smaller French Gram. (230 pp.) 3s, 6d. 
GERMANY. 


HISTOR ¥. 
Students’ Modern Europe. From the 


Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. By R. LODGE, 
M.A. Second Edition. (800 pp) 7s. 6d 


Students’ History of Europe during the 


MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM. ‘(650 pp.) 7s. 6d. 
Mrs. Markham’s History of Germany. 
To 1880. 50 Woodcuts. (460 pp. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA 
*PartI, Grammar, ebetnen, Vocabu- 
‘ laries, Materials for Conversation, &c. (244 pp.) 3s. 6d. 
Part II. A German og eadin g Book; 
with a Dictionary. (272 pp ) 3s 6d. 
Practical German Grammar, For Ad- 


vanced Students. (240 pp.) 3s. 6d. 
DR. WILLIAM SMITH'S ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabularies. (288 pp 


3s 
"Part, I, ,, An Italian Reading Book. 
«” See also Students’ History of Modern Europe, above. 


| Students’ History of Rome. 


. By on ee Prof. J.8. BREWER. la Coloured | 


| Students’ Gibbon: 


III. 1717-1884. By | 








LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


LANGUAGE, GEOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, éc. 





ROME. 


HAISTOR Y. 
To the 


Establishment of the Empire. By DEAN LIDDELL. With 
Coloured Map and Woodcuts. (686 pp) 7s. 6d. 


The Decline and 


Fall of the Roman Empire. With Woodcuts. (700pp.) 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller History of 


ROME. To the Establishment of the Empire. With Coloured Map 
and 70 Illustrations. (324 pp.) 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE, 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. 
Young Beginners’ 1st Latin Book: an Introduc- 
tion to Principia Latina, Part I. (112 pp.) 2s 
Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book : 
tion to Principia Latina, Part 11. (93 pp.) 2s. 
*Part I. Containing Grammar, De- 
lectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. (216 pp.) 3s. 6d. 


*Appendiz to Part I, Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers. (125 pp.) 2s. 6d. 


an Introduc- 


*Part II. A First Latin Reading 
Book. (268 pp.) 3s. 6d. 

*Part III. A First Latin Verse Book. 
(160 pp.) 3s. 6d. 

*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 
(194 pp.) 3s. 6d. 


*Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 


for Translation into Prose. (102pp) 3s. 

Students’ Latin Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms. (450 pp.) 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. (260 pp.) 3s. 6d. 

| Latin-English Vocabulary to Pheedrus, 

Cornelius Nepos, and Cwesar’s Gallic War. (19) pp.) 3s. 6d 


| Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and First 


Book of the Annals. With Notes. (376 pp.) 3s. 6d. 





ETON COLLEGE GRAMMARS. 


The Eton Latin Grammar. An entirely 
new work, just out. By F.H RAWLINS, M.A.,and W.R. INGE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. 


By A. C. AINGER, M.A., and H. G. WINTLE, M.A. (327 pp.) 
| Ss. 
|The Preparatory Eton Grammar, 


Abridged from the above work. (108 pp.) 2s. 


| *A First Latin Exercise Book. Adapted 


to the above Grammar. (152 pp.) 2s. 6d. 


ing a full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and + i ie with the 
Verbs. By T.D. HALL. New Edition. (138 pp. 


| The Eton Fourth Form Ovid. Selec- 
rl and ‘Yibullus. With Notes by H. G. WINTLE. 


The Eton Horace. The Odes, Epodes, 


and Carmen Seculare. With Notes by F. W. CORNISH. Maps. 
(380 pp.) 6s. 


Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 
ELEGIACS. With Rules of Composition. (156 pp.) 3s. 6d. 


LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 
Witha gpeggeld of Proper Names. A New Edition. By Dr. WM. 
SMITH, a rof. L, M.A. (733 pp) Square 16mo. 
7s. 6d. The Btymological portion by JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., 
of Trin. Coll., Dab 

This Edition is to a om extent a new and original work. Every 


| article has been carefully revised. 


A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. | 


(730 pp.) 7s. 


A Gomatete Latin-English Dictionar’. 
With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and 
Moneys, and a Dictionary of Proper Names. (1200 pp.) 16s. 


| A Copious and Critical English-Latin 


DICTIONARY. From original sources. (970 pp.) 16s. 


ANCIENT HISTORY AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 


Students’ Ancient History. To the 
Conquests of Alexander the Great. By PHILIP SMITH. With 
Woodcuts. (603 pp.) 7s. 6d. 


Dr. 


HISTORY. Down to the Conquests of Alexander the Great. 
70 Ullustrations. (310 pp.) 3s. 6d. 


Classical Mythology. 


Schools and Young Pereons. With 90 Woodcuts. (300 pp.) 3s. 6d. 


With 





Wm. Smith’s Smaller einai | 


For Ladies’ | 


GREECE. 


HISTORY. 
Students’ History of Greece. Coloured 
Maps and Woodcuts. (640 pp.) 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller History of 


Greece. To the Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps and 74 
Illustrations. (268 pp) 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRACA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabularies. (284 pp.) 3s. 6d. 


*Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises 


and Examination Papers. (110 pp.) 2s. 6d. 


“Part Il. A Greek Reading Book. 
‘Part. III, Prose Composition. 
Students’ Greek | Grammar. For the 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle 


Greek Accidence. (125 pp.) 2s. 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes. (242 pp.) 


Hutton’s Principia Greca, Compre- 


hending Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, &c 
(154 pp.) 3s. 6d. 


BIBLE AND CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


A Concise Dictionary of the Bible: its 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. With 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, (1039 pp.) 21s. 


A Smaller Bible Dictionary. With 


lilustrations. Crown 8vo. (620 pp.) 


Students’ Old Testament History. By 


PHILIP SMITH. With Maps and Woodcuts. (630 pp.) 7s. 6d. 


Students’ New Testament History. By 


PHILIP SMITH. With Maps and Woodcuts. (680 pp.) 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller Scripture 
pri = at down to ap. 70. With 40 Illustrations. 
(370 pp.) 3s. 


Students’ Moral sf Hilosophy. By Dr. 


FLEMING. (440 pp.) 


Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols. 


7s. 6d. each. I. av. 30-1003. II. 1003-1614. By PHILIP SMITH. 
With Woedcuts. 


A Short Practical Hebrew Gramm 
bt Ae Vocabulary. By Prof. STANLEY eat 
(282 7 


SCIENCE AND GEOGRAPHY. 
Newth’s First, Book of Natural Philo- 


sophy. (200p 


Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 


A New and entirely Revised Edition. By Prof. P. MARTIN 


DUNCAN. (641 pp} 9s. 
*Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E, P. 


ROUSE and A. COCKSHOTT. (124 pp.) 3s. 


*Eton Exercises in fe: ithmetic. By the 
Rev. T. DALTON, M.A. (154 p) 


Students’ Ancient Geography. By 


Canon BEVAN. With Woodcuts. (710 pp.) 7s. 6d. 


With 600 Illustrations. 


| Students’ Modern Geography. By 


Canon BEVAN. With Woodcuts. (684pp.) 7s. 6d. 


| Students’ Geography of British India. 


By Dr. GEORGE SMITH. With Maps. (582 pp.) 7s. 6d. 
Dr, Wn. Smith's Smaller Ancient Geo- 


raphy. With 30 Iilustrations. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller ‘Modern Geo- 


graphy. Whysical and Political. (290 pp. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


A Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
pecorr! Mythology, Biography, aud Geography. With 750 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 1 


A Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 


200 Woodcuts. Crown 8 


A Smaller Deetioneey of Greek and 


Roman Antiquities. 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





* Keys to these Works may be obtained by authenticated Teachers on application to the Publisher. 
Mr. Murray's Illustrated Catalogue, containing full particulars of the above Works, as well as of many other Books suitable for Scholars, Students, 


and School Prizes, sent by post on application. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
List. 


(See also page 301.) 
—— = 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER, 1888. 
1. FROM MOOR ISLES. By Jessie —* Author of 
‘ The First Violin.’ Part IV. Chaps. 5-9. 
The GREY FATHER. 
. A GREAT YORKSHIRE VICAR. By the Rector of 
Tenby. 
. MONTAIGNE. I. 
HER CHARMS. 
. GRISELDA. 
DISRAELI'S WOMANKIND. 
. ON a BLIND and CAPTIVE NIGHTINGALE. 
9. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETRY. 
10. The ROGUE. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ Thirlby 
Hall’ and ‘A Bachelor's Blunder,’ Chaps. 32-35. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
REMINISCENCES of W. 


POWELL FRITH, R.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. Fith Edition. 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. (Jn the Autumn, 


THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROL- 


LOPE’S WHAT I REMEMBER. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


EDMUND YATES: 


graphy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MR. SERJEANT BALLAN- 


TINE’S EXPERIENCES of a BARRISTER’S CAREER. 
A New Edition (being the Tenth), in crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


MEMOIRS of the PRINCESSE 
HELENE de LIGNE. From the French of LUCIEN 
PEREY, by LAURA ENSOR. In 2 vols. large crown 
8vo. red borders, with Portrait, 24s, 

“The life of a beautiful Polish heiress of the last century, 
educated at the celebrated Abbaye-aux-Bois, and married, at 
the age of fifteen, to Prince Charles de Ligne, would have 
been interesting if written entirely from an outside point of 
view ; but as a considerable portion of the book is the girl's 
own childish journal, which has lain perdu in a great library 
for nearly a century, it has a double charm and value, and 
opens out to us the convent life of that day as we could 
scarcely otherwise have known it......As a picture of the 
highest Austrian and Belgian circles of the day, before the 
full wave of revolution burst over Europe, the book is with- 
out parallel or rival.”—Lady. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY and REMI- 
NISCENCES of Sir DOUGLAS FORSYTH, K.C.S8.I. 
C.B. Edited by his Daugher, ETHEL FORSYTH. In 
demy 8vo. with Portrait on Steel and Map, 12s. 6d. 


Ta a TI 
RECOLLECTIONS of a LITE- 
RARY LIFE. With Selectiens from her Favourite 
Poets and Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MIT- 
FORD. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 
*‘Consists of vivid portraits of great literary celebrities, 
admirable criticisms, and delightful anecdotes, constituting 


a miscellany of sterling value and enchanting interest.” 
Morning Post. 


** An attractive medley of personal anecdotes and gems of 


literature.”— Spectator, 
** A book which has solaced many a lonely hour.” 
Notes and Queries, Sept. 25, 1886. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 


WILLIAM DAY of WOODYATES. With Anecdotes and 
Recollections of the principal Celebrities of the Turf 
during the Present Reign. Second Edition. In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. lé€s. 
‘The volume is filled from beginning to en with good 
and readable anecdotes, where the author speaks for himself 
on his own subject. We have nothing to give to his book 
but the praise which is due to an expert writing about 

things of which he knows.”—Standard. 
RE- 


SOME PROFESSIONAL 


COLLECTIONS. By a former Member of the Council 
of the Incorporated Law Society. 9s. 


wy 


Q2Nanh 





an Autobio- 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—»—— 
NEW NOVELS. 
A DAUGHTER of DIVES. By Leith 


DERWENT, Author of ‘ Circe’s Lovers,’ ‘ King Lazarus,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The DUCHESS. By the Author of 


‘Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Phyllis, ‘Airy Fairy Lillian,’ ‘Lady Branksmere,’ 
s. 


A CREATURE of CIRCUM- 


STANCES. By HARRY LANDER. 


A MODERN DELILAH. By Vere 


CLAVERING. In 3 vols. 
“The novel deserves praise for its naturalness and ease of style. and 


for the simple force with which its main 
Scotsman, 


NINETTE: an Idyll of Provence. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ VERA,’ ‘ BLUE ROSES,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8v0. 


= Rar book written by the author of ‘ Vera’ possesses distinction 
and charm in 8 greater or less degree, and to this rule ‘ Ninette ’ is not 
an exception.’’—Spectator. 


A BITTER REPENTANCE. By 


Tady VIRGINIA SANDARS. 3 vols. 
*« Lady Virginia Sandars’s rew novel is told with more than average 
skill; the author has a fertile imagination, which enables her to vary 
ad libitum the situations in which she places her personages.” 





Morning Post. 


The LASSES of LEVERHOUSE. 


Ry JESSIE FOTHERGILL, ee of ‘Kith and Kin,’ ‘ The First 


Violin,’ &c. 1lvol crown 8vo. 
“There is a youthful freshness el heartiness in the author’ 8 way of 


telling her story which makes the book peculiarly enjoyabie.”’ 
Scotsman. 


The YOUNGEST MISS GREEN. 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘ Grandmother's socal *The 
AA of Mary Smith,’ &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Each in a Single Volume. 


DONOVAN: a Modern ._ Englishman. 


By EDNA LYALL, ‘Author of ‘ We Two,’ &€. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 


* Donovan,’ &c. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ 


KNIGHT ERRANT. "By Edna Lyall, 
WON by WAITING. New and 


Revised Edition. By EDNA LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Each in a Bingle teieme, price 5s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | pert 8 MISTAKE, 
MAN A NOBLE LIFE. 
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LITERATURE 
England in the Fifteenth Century. By the 
Rev. W. Denton, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 


VersaTiILE as Mr. Denton’s publications 
roved him to be during his lifetime, we 
should hardly have expected him to make a 
posthumous reputation as an English his- 
torian. Yet his work on ‘England in the 
Fifteenth Century,’ by its wide erudition 
and sober good sense, not to speak of its 
vigour and picturesqueness as a literary 
production, shows that he possessed and had 
cultivated the capacity to write the history 
of a difficult time in some of its most per- 
plexing aspects. That the present volume 
does not quite reach the scale of complete- 
ness that might be desired is mainly attri- 
butable to the author’s lamented death. 
The book as he originally planned it was to 
consist of two main divisions, treating of 
England in the fifteenth century, first from 
a social and political point of view, and 
secondly in relation to the ecclesiastical con- 
ditions of the age. This latter part was 
never written, and of the former the last 
few sheets never received Mr. Denton’s 
final corrections. Critics have, therefore, to 
deal with the book reverently, and to bear in 
mind that a good many of the more obvious 
defects which appear in it are just those 
which, it may be reasonably assumed, would 
have been set righf had the author lived to 
complete his plan. Thus, to take a salient 
instance, his account of the peasants’ revolt 
of 1381 leaves altogether out of considera- 
tion the share which we can hardly refuse 
to believe that the Lollard movement had, 
if not in its organization, at least in its in- 
spiration ; but, since Lollardy belongs to the 
téligious history of the time, its treatment 
had to be deferred to a part of the book 
which we shall never see. Another result 
of the conditions under which the work 
appears is that the title stands somewhat out 
of relation to the contents of the volume, 
nearly half of which is taken up by an in- 
troduction, while the rest is by no means 
limited to the fifteenth century. The book 
8, In fact, a study of the social and eco- 
lomical state of England throughout the 
later Middle Ages; and it is one of its main 
lefects that, instead of paying regard to the 
gteat variations which existed at different 
intervals in those ages, the author is too apt 





to collect his evidence from a wide range 
and throw it, so to speak, into a focus, as 
applicable without qualification to the fif- 
teenth century. Nor is the evidence 
merely heterogeneous; Mr. Denton was 
also too ready to rely on writers who make 
no sort of claim to rank as authorities 
at first hand. We notice particularly 
his long array of citations from legal 
sources, placing lawyers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries side by side 
with Bracton and Britton. But if one thing 
has been impressed upon historical students 
with peculiar emphasis it surely is that the 
legal authorities are just those with respect 
to which the historian must always above 
all be on his guard; and that even Bracton 
must be used with extreme caution until the 
day comes when he shall be published in a 
critical edition—a day which we are afraid 
is indefinitely postponed by Sir Travers 
Twiss’s performance in the Rolls Series. It 
would seem as if Mr. Denton began study- 
ing his subject in an entirely old-fashioned 
frame of mind, with antiquated books of 
reference about him, and with the habit of 
using histories which have long been super- 
seded by others founded upon more thorough 
knowledge. But it is quite evident that he 
soon reformed his ways, and made himself 
master of all the best and most recent in- 
formation accessible; only there is still 
pretty often more than a trace of the old 
lore visible in his work, particularly in the 
use of authorities, which we are sure that 
had the author lived he would have care- 
fully removed. 

The introduction consists of two parts, 
sketching the rise of English civilization to 
Edward I. and its decline after him, and 
illustrating each separate element with a 
fulness of detail not commonly found in 
introductions. Thus in describing the state 
of things existing in the medieval manor 
Mr. Denton is careful not only to state the 
distinction between the various modes of 
tenure, but also to point out a subsidiary 
fact which is very often ignored, namely, 
that the tenure does not necessarily deter- 
mine the status of the tenant. A free tenant 
might hold lands in villanage :— 

‘He did not, however, become a villain be- 
cause of the tenure on which he held them, nor 
was it any presumption in a court of law that 
a man belonged to that class because he held 
lands for which villain services were required.” 


Mr. Denton illustrates manorial usages with 
a number of small examples, some taken 
from manuscript sources. Not a few are 
curious, and to many readers will be new. 


‘In most manors it was customary that the 
widow should hold possession of the lands of 
her deceased husband for a year and a day before 
being required to marry ; but at the end of that 
time she was obliged to find a husband or to 
pay a fine for being excused from matrimony. 
‘12d. given to the lord that she may live with- 
out a husband until the next court after Easter.’ 
—‘ Gives to her lord 18d. that she may be with- 
out a husband to the end of her life’ —Launton 
Court Rolls.” 

‘*In general women were executed by drown- 
ing, men by hanging. In certain seaside towns 
freemen also were drowned, non-freemen hanged. 
See ‘Costumal of Pevensey, 30 Edward III.” 


No one will dispute Mr. Denton’s judg- 
ment in asserting for Edward I.’s reign a 
capital importance in English history; but 
he has, perhaps, endangered the success of 





his case by the very zeal of his advocacy. 
He writes too much as though our civiliza- 
tion had maintained a dead level before 
Edward’s time, had then risen suddenly to 
its zenith, and had forthwith fallen head- 
long into ruin. Of Henry II.’s work he 
seems hardly conscious, and yet without it 
much of Edward I.’s efforts must have been 
fruitless. The account he gives of the mate- 
rial prosperity in Edward’s time is inter- 
esting, and bears the marks of consider- 
able industry; but a great deal which he 
ascribes to this time is equally true of others, 
and it is hardly fair to quote Harrison’s 
‘Description of England’ as evidence for 
Edward’s interest in gardening and plant- 
ing. One can scarcely doubt that the arts 
of civilization owed more to the luxurious 
tastes of the court of Henry III., and to the 
comparative quiet that prevailed in the 
country for the greater part of his long 
reign, than to the more businesslike and 
practical policy of his son. Yet, on the 
whole, Mr. Denton’s estimate of the signifi- 
cance of Edward’s death is substantially 
just :— 

‘* His death is one of the turning-points in 
English history. In his tomb was buried the 
promise of the continued prosperity of his 
country. The one hundred and eighty years 
lying between his death and the accession of the 
house of Tudor were years of violence and 
suffering to the people of England, not lightened, 
but chequered by a few brilliant victories, and 
by long ruinous campaigns. The sufferings en- 
dured by the people of this country cannot be 
tabulated ; they may, however, be traced in the 
decline of the population, in the growth of crime, 
in the frequent returns of famine, and in the 
havoc caused by pestilence.” 


But this also is too broadly stated. Why 
stop at the acvession of the Tudors? Were 
not Henry VIII. and the ministers of 
Edward VI. responsible for misery among 
the people on a greater scale than any of 
their predecessors? And in the matter of 
famines we prefer to accept the opinion 
of a scholar who has had unique oppor- 
tunities of forming a judgment in questions 
of economical history, and who denies their 
prevalence in toto. Prof. Thorold Rogers 
(whom Mr. Denton quotes and combats, 
p- 94, note 6) admits the existence of ‘local 
scarcities, possibly local famines,” but main- 
tains that ‘“‘the means of communication 
between the producer and the market were 
good ”—‘‘ statements,” says Mr. Denton, 

‘‘ which appear to me destructive of each other ; 
for if the roads were good and ‘the cost of 
carriage very low’ there could hardly be 
famine in one part and plenty in another, but 
(1) Mr. Rogers gives no authority for his 
opinion, and the chroniclers speak not of local, 
but of general famines ; (2) with good communi- 
cations these writers could not have been so 
ill-informed as to mistake a local for a general 
famine ; only in the event of a want of good 
communications could a local famine become 
general, but (3) the cited prices in Mr. Rogers's 
‘History of Prices and Agriculture’ are often, 
during this period, famine prices.” 

The question is an interesting one, and it is 
unfortunate that Mr. Denton should have 
appended his criticism of Mr. Rogers to a 
citation from Knyghton, who is notoriously, 
just one of those chroniclers whose general 
information is as inexact as their local 
knowledge is valuable. Nor does a false 
generalization on their part necessarily 
imply bad communications. A district where 
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scarcity prevails shades off imperceptibly | asleep after a good supper doubly relished 
into a district of comparative plenty; and in consequence of the fatigues and mis- 
news brought from a distance becomes | chances of the day? 


coloured by the complexion of the tidings 
added as the bearer nears his destination. 
To deduce statistics from the occasional 


notices of medisval chroniclers is, in fact, | prone. 





We have taken one instance out of many 
of what appear to us the hasty generaliza- 
tions to which we think Mr. Denton too 
The following passage may be 


a hopeless task, and probably as often as not | quoted as a specimen of the author’s style, 
leads to direct contradictions, just because | though here, too, he has given a somewhat 


the chronicler, in however general terms 
he makes his statement, has his eye really 
directed upon his immediate surroundings. 
As for famine prices, we think that Mr. 
Denton has not clearly understood what 
these mean. On p. 109 he says of a parti- 
cular time that ‘“‘wheat throughout the 
kingdom was at famine price,’ adding in a 
note that ‘‘the average price of wheat 
during the years 1348-1400 was 6s. 2d. per 
quarter ”’; but he has already quoted from 
Mr. Rogers on p. 92 that ‘“‘the average 
price of wheat during the years 1261-1400 
is 5s. 103d.,”" and it is absurd to argue 
that the addition of less than one- 
twentieth can raise the average price of a 
hundred and forty years to a famine price. 
We do not think Mr. Rogers’s statement 
about the goodness of the roads can be 
easily shaken. Had they been as bad as 
Mr. Denton supposes, it would have been 
impossible for the charge for carriage to be 
as low as it is proved to have been. Mr. 
Denton has a section on roads, in which he 
brings a variety of instances to support his 
view; but they tend rather to show their 
danger from robbers than their bad condi- 
tion, as to which he quotes hardly any but 
general phrases, such as might be, and often 
are, used with respect to the roads in many 
countries at the present day, while the risks 
from highwaymen might be paralleled to 
any extent from the coaching stories of two 
or three generations ago. The example of 
Archbishop Islip is taken by Mr. Denton as 
typical :— 

‘*His biographer tells us that in 1362, as the 
archbishop was riding between Sevenoaks and 
Tonbridge, his horse stuck fast in a miry part of 
the road [‘in loco lutoso et aquoso,’ foot-note], 
and that as the animal plunged to free itself, the 
rider was thrown, and his clothes were soaked 
through in the muddy water. He could get no 
change of dress until he reached his palace at 
Maylield, and when he arrived there the arch- 
bishop, wearied with his journey and his mis- 
adventure, imprudently fell asleep before chang- 
ing his dress. He slept in a cold stone room 
— ‘in quidam lapideé cameri’—probably a 
room with a stone floor, and as the time was 
towards the end of January, no wonder that the 
archbishop awoke paralyzed, and, after a linger- 
ing illness, died in 1366.” 

Now hardly any of the details in this 
picture can be proved from Birchington’s 
narrative: they may be true, but the facts 
may have been quite different. For instance, 
Itlip may have been riding towards home, 
when, finding the evening drawing in, he 
may have taken a ‘‘short cut,” or he may 
have strayed from the road ; there is nothing 
to show that the road itself was bad. And 
as for the sequel, suppose the archbishop 
to be nearing Tonbridge when the accident 
occurred, he would be only some dozen 
miles from Mayfield, and, like a wise man, 
chose to hurry on rather than risk a chill by 
stopping on the way. Doubtless the end of 
the story indicated imprudence; but who 
shall be severe upon an old man falling 








exaggerated impression of the facts by 
grouping together in a single paragraph 
notices which are in truth scattered through 
considerably more than a century. He is 
describing the ravages of pirates during the 
long war between France and England :— 


‘*These rovers kept the shores of both coun- 
tries in constant alarm. The east and west 
coasts of England equally with the south were 
a prey to them. The shepherds of Anglesea 
and Carnarvon and the burghers of Flint and 
of the towns in Lancashire and Westmoreland 
fled inland when the blaze of the beacons gave 
warning of the landing of the crews of these 
privateers. The seamen of the Cinque Ports 
made their own treaties of peace with the 
shipmen of France, as though each had been 
an independent power. These private treaties 
gave, however, only a fitful and precarious peace. 
In spite of treaties, in spite of booms and chains 
thrown across the mouth of the harbours from 
Fowey and Plymouth by the west, to Rye and 
Sandwich on the east of the same coast, and 
along the Norfolk and Suffolk shores to Hull, 
York, and Berwick on the North Sea, and in 
spite of the vigilance of the watch by night and 
day, and the beacons along the cliffs, town after 
town was sacked and destroyed, and the towns- 
men killed by the crews of these privateers. The 
Isle of Wight, being especially exposed to these 
raiders, was almost depopulated. The whole 
south coast, however, was impartially overrun 
and devastated. The Isle of Thanet was ravaged 
in harvest time and its wheat crops destroyed. 
A few years before Dover had been burnt in 
defiance of the garrison in its castle. Sandwich, 
then a rich and important port, was repeatedly 


attacked, and several times burnt to the ground. - 


When taken its inhabitants, men, women, and 
children, were usually [?] all slain. This town 
never recovered from the ruin caused by the 
last of these attacks. Winchelsea, Hastings, 
Tarring, Portsmouth, Southampton, Poole, 
Teignmouth, Plymouth, and, indeed, almost 
every town and village along the south coast 
and round as far as Bristol, were burnt during 
this war with France. Wherever, indeed, there 
were townsmen who could be plundered, and 
houses which could be fired, these active rovers 
were to be found. Even the little villages of 
Cornwall, which might have been thought safe 
because of their obscurity, were sacked and burnt. 
The traders of Winchelsea were not secure within 
the walls of their city. Along the bank of the 
Wansum the towers still remain which were 
built to support the chain which it was hoped 
might save Norwich from attack. The people 
of Salisbury threw up a strong rampart, and dug 
a ditch sufficiently deep to protect their city 
and their noble cathedral from such visitors. 
Guernsey was overrun; its people plundered 
and killed by private adventurers from the 
French coast; and the island remained for a 
time in their possession. Dartmouth and Rye 
were burnt, and restored and repeopled, and 
again burnt. The people who should have 
gained their bread by fishing, or by tilling the 
lands near the south and south-eastern coasts, 
fled inland, and the fields on the coast line lay 
untilled, while the small ports adjoining fell into 
ruin. Ifa traveller, impatient of the slow and 
difficult journey over what were once roads, 
was tempted to shorten his journey by taking a 
passage in a coasting vessel, he did so at the 
risk of being seized within sight of land by the 
pirates who infested every sea and lived by 





plunder. It will be ‘perilous dwelling by the 
sea coast,’ writes Agnes Paston to her son, unless 
‘the sea may be better kept than it is now,’ 
Perilous, indeed, it was to live by the shore 
when peaceful townsmen and yeomen might be 
surprised during their evening walk and carried 
off captives ‘ by the said enemies when it pleased 
them,’ or put to death, unless they paid a heavy 
ransom for their lives. So little did these 
pirates dread interruption that they landed, 
and, to the indignation of their victims, enjoyed 
themselves in open day, ‘as homely as if they 
were Englishmen.’ French privateers entered 
the Medway, pillaged the towns and villages, 
and fired the farmsteads along its banks for a 
considerable distance inland ; others lurked in 
the Thames, or blockaded the mouth of the 
river; burnt Gravesend and the hamlets on 
the Essex and Kentish shores, and captured the 
vessels both of hostile and of friendly states, 
and seized the ferry-boats and robbed the pas- 
sengers on their way from Gravesend to the 
opposite side of the river.” 


In taking leave of an important and 
highly interesting book we may sum up our 
criticism on what appears to us its main 
defect in the remark that Mr. Denton seems 
to us throughout to magnify the disagree- 
ables and difficulties of the Englishman, 
especially of the poor Englishman, of the 
later Middle Ages, and to depreciate his ad- 
vantages. He writes as though the statutes 
of labourers were really effective (and inad- 
vertently proves his point by an ordinance 
made some years before they were passed), 
when the social condition of the peasantry 
in the times following would be inexplicable 
had this been the case. He quotes the well- 
worn notices of More and Latimer about 
farming in their day, as though they 
referred to a continuous state of things and 
not toa particular time of transition ; and 
he exaggerates medizeval expenses by trans- 
lating them into far too high a figure in 
modern currency. It is hard to doubt 
that in substantial comfort the labourer 
of four or five hundred years ago was 
better off than his descendants have been 
until almost our own day. Still, with 
all these deductions (and they are such as 
cannot escape the careful reader, whatever 
his final judgment on the points at issue), 
Mr. Denton has amassed a storehouse of 
most valuable materials. Hardly any book 
bearing on his subject has been overlooked, 
though we miss Mr. Plummer’s model edition 
of Fortescue, who is himself, by the way, 
not made sufficient use of. Misprints are 
few, and the index is full and accurate. 








The Book of Psalms; or, the Praises of Israel. 
A New Translation, with Commentary, by 
the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Canon Curyne holds a middle course be- 
tween the two schools, the one of which 
may be called orthodox, as it keeps strictly 
to the textus receptus, and the other ad- 
vanced (represented by Profs. Graetz and 
Dyserinck), which would emend the Maso- 
retic text not freely only, but without 
mercy, and often to the detriment of the 
beauty of the language. Canon Cheyne 
is not afraid to accept emendations whid 
he finds useful, adding even some of his 
own; but, on the other hand, he adheres to 
the received text wherever possible. Av 
this is certainly the right method for 4 
commentator who writes for students wh? 
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are not yet strong enough to digest the 
enormous doses of new text administered by 
the representatives of the modern school. 
Canon Cheyne does something more for his 
readers—he gives them in most cases the 
opinions of his predecessors, and he is not 
afraid to say that words are corrupt and un- 
translatable as they stand in our text, where 
he represents them by asterisks. We shall 
see later on if he has succeeded in clear- 
ing up doubtful passages by his eclectic 
method. 

The arrangement Canon Cheyne has 
adopted for his commentary is extremely 

ractical. At the beginning of each Psalm 

fe gives sometimes a shorter, sometimes a 
longer, account of its tendency, the pro- 
bable time of its composition, and its 
poetical arrangement. Then follows his own 
translation, as given in the ‘ Parchment 
Library”’ in 1883, with some alterations. 
Next comes the commentary, which is mostly 
explanatory of the meaning of the several 
sentences, which are compared with cognate 
passages in other Biblical books and the 
poetry of other nations; to these he also adds 
grammatical notes, along with the renderings 
of the old versions, the Targum, the Syriac, 
the Greek, the Latin, and others. The 
critical notes which justify the author’s own 
emendations and those adopted from other 
writers are put in a special chapter at the 
end of the book. Thus the student will not 
be confused by the amount and variety of 
the notes, as is usually the case with German 
commentaries, which often become obscure 
through an embarras de richesses. The super- 
scriptions of the PsalmsCanon Cheyne has not 
given in this volume. He reserves them, as 
well as the theological ideas which dominate 
the Psalms, for ‘another occasion, most pro- 
bably for his forthcoming Bampton Lectures. 
This omission may prove an inconvenience 
to the student, who will have to obtain his 
information from two separate volumes. 
Besides, the acceptance of some emendations 
depends entirely on the theological inter- 
pretation of the respective Psalms, and 
on the date of its composition. Let us 
quote one instance only. For the words 
of the received text, ‘Kiss the son” 
(ii. 12), Canon Cheyne puts, with good 
reason, asterisks, pointing out in the notes 
that “‘son” is here expressed by the Aramaic 
word 13. He says: ‘‘We must either 
amend, reading ‘Seek ye his face,’ with 
Brill, or something similar, or else suppose 
that the two doubtful words are a post- 
exile [Aramaizing] insertion by one who 
wished to bring out the Messianic reference 
more distinctly.” That is to say that the 
second Psalm is pre-exilic; if so, the pro- 
posed reading in the critical notes, 13139 j3, 
“Kiss the son of his goodwill,” does certainly 
not represent a pre-exilic conception, if, in- 
deed, a son of goodwill can be a Jewish 
idea at all. But we must defer our opinion 
on this question until the companion volume 
makes its appearance. 

That an exact date cannot be assigned to 
Many of the Psalms we can see at once 
from the enormous differences of opinion 
that prevail on this subject, for in- 
stance, between Prof. Graetz and Canon 
Cheyne. Psalm Ixviii. is, according to the 
former, pre-exilic, and probably written in 


him, verses 30 and 36 presuppose the exist- 
ence of the Temple. Canon Cheyne, however, 
refers this Psalm to a post-exilic period, and 
consequently verse 30 is in his belief a gloss, 
or else a reminiscence only. Not more in 
accord are the various modern commentators 
with their proposed emendations, which the 
reader will see in many Psalms when reading 
our author’s learned notes. There are, in- 
deed, emendations upon which everybody 
might agree, some that do not violate too 
much the received text, and others which 
are based upon one of the early trans- 
lations. So, for instance, iv. 3 in Canon 
Cheyne’s translation: ‘‘ O sons of men, how 
long shall my glory be insulted, in that you 
love vanity?’ where the words “‘in that” 
are not expressed in the Hebrew text; the 
Septuagint, by dividing the Hebrew words 
differently, gives a more natural translation, 
viz., Yioi dvOparwv, éws Tore BapuKdps.or ; “Iva 
ti dyarare pataidtyta; So, too, the natural 
parallelism in lxxiii. 1 comes out much 
better if we adopt Ewald’s proposal to read 
“Surely ¢/ is gracious unto the righteous, 
Elohim to the pure in heart,” than in 
Canon Cheyne’s translation, ‘‘ Surely Elohim 
is gracious unto Israel, even to the pure 
in heart.” ‘‘ Even” is here out of place, 
and there is no Hebrew word for it. Neither 
of these emendations, which are effected 
by a mere division of words, is men- 
tioned in Dr. Cheyne’s notes. This must 
be from oversight, since he could not 
shrink from admitting such slight altera- 
tions, considering that in some cases he 
admits or accepts additional words in the 
received text, and in others considers words 
as glosses, as, for instance, the words in 
xvii. 14 of the A.V., ‘“‘From men which are 
thy hand, O Lord.” 

Even such a cautious commentator as 
Canon Cheyne is, and much more such 
daring editors as Profs. Graetz and Dyse- 
rinck, bring out clearly the fact that our 
Hebrew text is in a great number of Psalms 
thoroughly corrupt, a fact which seems in- 
explicable if they were used daily in the 
Temple service. Even admitting that some 
of the sacred writings, and amongst them 
the Psalms, were destroyed during periods 
of calamity like the wars against Antiochus 
and the Romans, these prayers must have 
fixed themselves in the memory of the 
Levites, and even of the greater number of de- 
vout worshippers who were not directly con- 
cerned in the Temple service as the Levites 
were. We shall have, therefore, to come to 
the conclusion that the corrupted Psalms 
were not recited in the Temple. If we are 
not mistaken, the same reasoning can be 
applied to the text of the prophetical 
lessons (Haftarah) as compared with the 
other prophetical chapters. Most probably 
Canon Cheyne will have something to say 
on this matter in his forthcoming companion 
volume. 

We may perhaps conclude from the title, 
‘Book of Psalms; or, the Praises of Israel,’ 
that Canon Cheyne does not hold all the 
Psalms of the first two books to have been 
composed by David. In the short preface, 
which contains valuable information on the 
arrangement of the Book in the Synagogue 
and the Church, the canon partly withholds 
his opinion on the authorship of David 





the time of King Josiah, when Egyptian | 
ominion molested Judah, for, according to — 


‘* At an earlier date much labour was rather 

unprofitably spent in defending the Davidic 
authorship of Psalms transparently non-Davidic. 
An opposite tendency now prevails. Of the 
three most distinguished writers, Ewald acknow- 
ledges only 11 entire Psalms and some frag- 
ments of Psalms as Davidic, Hitzig 14, and 
Delitzsch 44. All of these agree as to the 
Davidic authorship of Psalms iii., iv., vii, viii., 
xi., Xviii., xix. 1-7, and two out of three as to 
that of Psalms ix., x., xii, xiii, xv.—xviii., 
xix. 8-14, xxiv., xxix., xxxii, ci. Kuenen 
[Graetz ought to be added], however, will admit 
no Davidic Psalm, though Davidic passages may 
have been inserted. In any case, it is quite cer- 
tain that there are none in the last three books, 
and the probability is that Ewald’s is the most 
conservative view of the headings at present 
tenable. Need I add that I merely record his 
position without either endorsing it or attaching 
any special weight to his authority? ‘Non enim 
me cuiquam emancipavi; nullius nomen ferro: 
multum magnorum vivorum judicio credo, aliquid 
et meo vindico. Nam illi quoque non inventa, 
sed queerenda nobis reliquerunt.’” 
Here even classical Latin is used in order 
to obscure the editor’s thoughts. A short 
English sentence would have done infinitely 
better than the beautiful quotation from 
Seneca. But it is to be hoped that in the 
companion volume Prof. Cheyne may satisfy 
a@ curiosity perhaps unjustifiable. 








The Margravine of Batreuth and Voltaire. 
By Dr. George Horn. Translated from 
the German by H.R.H. Princess Christian. 
(Stott.) 

Some time ago Dr. George Horn found. 
among the papers of the family of F. von 
Miedel, in Baireuth, a bundle of letters 
which Voltaire had addressed to the Margra- 
vine of Baireuth, the sister of Frederick the 
Great. These letters, about the genuineness 
of which there can be no doubt, Dr. Horn 
has arranged in chronological order in the. 
book of which this volume is a translation ; 
and he has associated with them the corre- 
sponding letters of the Margravine, all of 
which had already been published. He has 
also connected the letters with various ex- 
planations and comments. His work as an 
editor has been remarkably well done, and 
of the translation we need only say that it is 
clear and accurate. The book is not in any 
sense important, but it may be read with 
considerable interest by students of the 
eighteenth century, and especially by ad- 
mirers of the genius of Voltaire. 

The Margravine met Voltaire for the 

first time in 1740 at Rheinsberg, whither. 

he had gone to visit the young king who 
had just mounted the throne of Prussia. 

They evidently made a good impression on 

one another, and this was confirmed three 

years afterwards, when Voltaire spent a 

fortnight at Baireuth. ‘Baireuth,” he 

wrote soon afterwards to Maupertuis, “is 

a delicious retreat, where one can enjoy all 

the advantages of a court without being in- 

convenienced by its grandeur.” After this 
the two friends did not meet for seven 
years. When, in 1750, they saw one an- 
other again—this time at Berlin—the Mar- 
gravine was much changed. ‘‘She had,” 
as Dr. Horn says, ‘‘ made the painful dis- 
covery that her husband’s affections had 
been stolen from her by one of her own 
ladies, and this the one she had loved and 





in the case of the first two books. He 
says :-— | 





favoured the most.” She talked to Voltaire 
freely about her troubles, and he was full 
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of sympathy, and undertook to send to 
Baireuth companions in whose society she 
would find relief and intellectual stimulus. 
The result was that during the whole period 
of Voltaire’s residence in Berlin they wrote 
to one another frequently ; and even after 
he quitted Prussia they kept up a more or 
less regular correspondence. 

Their letters show both to the best ad- 
vantage. The Margravine had a strong 
interest in literature; she was of a quick 
and ready wit; and she found in Voltaire’s 
writings much that appealed to her sym- 
pathies. Voltaire could not fail, therefore, 
to be attracted by her, and to write to her 
in his liveliest and brightest style. Those 
who have hitherto known the Margravine 
only through her ‘ Memoirs’ will be sur- 
prised to see from her letters how much real 
goodness of heart was associated with her 
cleverness. A large part of her ‘Memoirs,’ 
as we took occasion to show in reviewing 
the Princess Christian’s translation of the 
work, is not only extremely ill-natured, but 
thoroughly untrustworthy. In her corre- 
spondence with Voltaire there is hardly a 
trace of cynicism or insincerity. Writing 
to the greatest master of French prose style, 
she, of course, does her best to give point 
and ‘‘finish”’ to her phrases, but the genuine- 
ness of her regard for him is unmistakable. 
At the time when some portions of her 
‘Memoirs’ were written she had anything 
but a friendly feeling for her brother, and 
did not scruple to avenge her supposed 
grievances by presenting him in a most 
unfavourable light. In her letters to Vol- 
taire, whenever Frederick is mentioned, she 
shows herself so affectionate and devoted a 
sister that there is no difficulty in under- 
standing how she retained to the last her 
influence over the hardest as well as the 
ablest of the Hohenzollern kings. 

By far the most interesting letters are 
those which relate directly or indirectly to 
Frederick. For some time after Voltaire 
settled at Berlin he was on excellent terms 
with the king. But he could never be 
brought to understand that Frederick ad- 
mired him simply as a man of letters and 
a philosopher. He was eager to play an 
important part in politics, and his inter- 
ference in matters with which he had no 
real concern was in the end bitterly resented. 
When Voltaire found that he was in danger 
of falling into disgrace, he turned to the 
Margravine for help; and certainly he did 
not measure his words in writing to her 
about his royal patron. When read in the 
light of subsequent events, the following 
passage, which occurs in a letter dated 
“ End of May, 1752,” is curious and instruc- 
tive:— 

**T remained at Potsdam whilst the King, 
your brother, made war in the plains around 
Berlin. You are probably aware that he has 
had a long and severe attack of gout. Do you 
also know, Madame, that during the attack he 
put his swollen foot into a boot and was present 
at reviews held in the rain? Future generations 
will therefore not be surprised that he won 
battles. I admire him daily more, both as King 
and as man. His kindness and indulgence in 
society are the charm of my life. He had every 
right to say, as he did in one of his beautiful 
letters, that he was a stern King and a humane 
man; but I think he is far more the humane 
man than the stern King. His virtues and his 
talents, his philosophy, his abhorrence of all 


- 





superstition, his retiring nature, the regularity 
of his life, his application, his mental research, 
as well as his care for his kingdom, all these have 
attached me intimately and for ever tohim. I 
shall never repent having given up everything 
for his sake. In truth, Madame, I really think 
your Royal Highness should warn him in one of 
your letters that he is turning my head. He 
inspires me with more enthusiasm than fanaticism 
does its devotee. But I do not speak to him 
of it, and he does not know the whole of my 
secret.” 

The Margravine did what she could for 
her friend, but she knew Frederick too well 
to suppose that it would be possible for her 
to turn him from any course which he might 
be bent on pursuing. The final rupture 
was due to Voltaire himself, who could 
not resist the temptation, notwithstanding 
Frederick’s prohibition, to print ‘ L’ Histoire 
du Docteur Akakia,’ his bitter satire on 
Maupertuis. After this, separation became 
inevitable, for we find the king, in a letter 
to his sister, expressing regret that ‘this 
madman should be so bad and cause so 
much vexation.’”’? On Christmas Eve, 1752, 
‘L’Histoire du Docteur Akakia’ was burnt 
in an open square by the public executioner ; 
and on the 26th of March, 1753, Voltaire 
quitted Potsdam. When he was arrested at 
Frankfort he wrote in great excitement to 
the Margravine, who forwarded his letter, 
as well as one from his niece, to the king. 
She showed, however, that she greatly dis- 
liked the idea of being ‘‘ entangled in this 
bad business.” 

Voltaire never heartily forgave Frederick, 
and found ways of his own to pay back with 
interest the injuries done to him. Never- 
theless, his subsequent letters to the Mar- 
gravine prove that his resentment did not 
prevent him from having a sincere apprecia- 
tion of some of the king’s great qualities ; 
and it is obvious that his suggestions as to 
the relations between Prussia and France 
after the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War 
sprang from a more creditable feeling than 
a mere ambitious desire to have a hand 
in the shaping of great public events. The 
letters written by the Margravine during 
this exciting period are even more interest- 
ing than those written by Voltaire. They 
give utterance to an intense and painful 
anxiety about the fortunes of her family, 
and in every line we can see that she is as 
deeply affected as Frederick himself by his 
disasters and his triumphs. The strain was 
so severe that her health gave way, and she 
died on the 14th of October, 1758, at the 
very time when Frederick was sustaining 
his crushing defeat at the hands of the 
Austrians at Hochkirch. A few days earlier 
Voltaire had written a letter which shows 
how warmly he had become attached to the 
woman who had always been so loyal in her 
friendship for him. Its object was to per- 
suade her to communicate about her illness 
with Tronchin, a famous physician at 
Geneva :— 

**'You have never had, Madame, so many 
reasons to love life. You do not know how 
precious that life is to all those who have had 
the happiness of approaching your Royal High- 
ness. Be sure that if there is any one on this 
earth capable of giving you relief and of pro- 
longing your precious existence, it‘is Tronchin. 
In the name of all thinking beings, do not 
neglect to consult him, Madame ; and if it were 
necessary that he should come to see you, or if, 
were he unable to do so, he thought you might 





undertake the journey, there would not be a 
moment to lose ; you must live, all else is no. 
thing. I am filled with grief and anxiety, ang 
these feelings outweigh the profound respect 
and tender devotion of the old Swiss hermit,” 
From the tone of this letter we may guess 
with what grief Voltaire must have mourned 
for her. Frederick was overwhelmed by 
the tidings of her death. In the journal 
of his reader, De Catt, there is the following 
entry, dated October 17th, 1758 :— 

‘*T was roused at two o’clock in the morning 
by one of the King’s footmen, begging me to 
come to him as soon as ever I was dressed. [ 
at once knew what was the reason of this sum. 
mons, and the servant confirmed my suspicions, 
I found the King sobbing bitterly, and was for 


‘some moments in his presence before he was 


able to speak to me. At last he cried, ‘My 
sister is lost to me for ever! Dear friend, I 
shall never see her again! It is the most terrible 
blow which could have fallen upon me. I have 
now lost mother, brother, and sister, all that is 
most dear tome. These losses have fallen one 
on the other.’” ; 








History of Newcastle and Gateshead.—V ol. III. 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Edited 
by Richard Welford. (Scott.) 


Tue third volume of Mr. Welford’s compi- 
lation extends from 1581 to 1640. The 
Armada, the death of Elizabeth, the acces. 
sions of James and Charles, are included 
therein, and it breaks off on the eve of the 
great civil war. This volume is at least as 
important and useful as its predecessors. It 
is distinguished by the same careful accu- 
racy and the same perverse suppression of 
authorities. From his own experience Mr, 
Welford must know how inconvenient it 
often is for a reader not to know the precise 
source from which a fact is taken. He may 
have no doubt whatever as to its truth, and 
yet for countless motives he may be anxious 
to trace it to its source. We are sure if Mr. 
Welford had pondered on this his readers 
would not have been left in a darkness in 
which it is often impossible not to stumble. 
The most prominent events in the fifty- 
nine years of which the volume contains the 
annals were the ever-recurring visitations of 
the plague ; how many times Newcastle was 
attacked by it we have not counted. If we 
could have accurate returns made by persons 
with the medical skill of the moderns, we 
should probably discover that the town was 
never free. At times the plague burst 
out with a fury that reminds us of the 
fate of some Oriental cities in our own 
day; but between the visitations, as they 
were called, it was always lurking in the 
slums. To some degree we suppose the 


men of two or three hundred years ago. 


were aware that dirt was the handmaid 
of sickness, but the truth of this seems 
never to have been brought home to them. 
There is no reason to suppose that Newcastle 
was then more filthy than Nottingham, 
Bristol, Lincoln, or a dozen other places 
which appear to have suffered less, and there 
was probably little poverty of the more 
abject sort. It is not easy to account for 
the great Northern town so often being the 
headquarters of pestilence. Its trade with 
the ports of Germany and the Low Countries 
may have had something to do with it, but 
this is little better than a guess. In 1589 
William Gray, a well-to-do miller, died of 
the plague; his wife and most of his 
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children were swept away at the same 
time. The inventory attached to his will 
supplies some curious details as to clothing 
and the costs of nursing. Agnes Lavarocke 
was paid twenty-one shillings for cleansing 
the house; the work occupied her seven 
weeks. After she came away from the 
stricken dwelling she seems to have been put 
jn quarantine, for half-a-crown is charged for 
her food for a week ‘‘after she came forth of 
the said house.”? She had another woman 
for a fortnight to help her in the cleaning, 
and there are charges for coals, candles, 
soap, ‘‘brume,”’ and frankincense. It seems 
to have been the custom to try to isolate the 
disease by removing the sick from their own 
homes. In this instance we find a charge 
of fifteen shillings for Gray’s own meat and 
drink ‘ six weeks in a tower of the walls.” 
If these little turrets were used as extem- 
porized hospitals, the imagination can hardly 
picture what dens they must have soon 
become. 

It is to be feared that, in some cases at 
‘least, the ministers of religion avoided the 
sick. A case which seems to point in this 
direction occurred in 1590. In a will cause 
which appears to have come before the eccle- 
siastical courts we find it stated that 


“on the Monday after Lammas day, between 
eight and nine in the forenoon, Ewbank...... was 
coming from Saint Nicholas, when Barbara 
Whitfield met him in the east end of Denton 
Chare, and desired him to go to her sister Agnes 
Taylor, then sick of the plague. He went to 
the door of Taylor’s house, at the west end of 
the Chare, and the said Agnes looked forth at 
the window, and desired him to make her will, 
which he did accordingly.” 


Cuthbert Ewbank was the curate of St. 
Nicholas’s Church. Either he had this in- 
terview through the window with the poor 
dying creature because he was too great a 
coward to go inside, or the civil authorities 
had locked up the stricken dwelling, so that 
it was impossible for him to enter. 

The visitation of 1597 seems to have been 
the most terrible of all, but it may only be 
that we have more minute details as to its 
ravages. On one occasion we hear of ‘ six- 
teen poor folk which died in the street’’; 
and on another there is a charge in the 
corporation accounts for hay, water, and 
other necessaries for the sick in the field. 
We imagine that tents or booths had been 
erected outside the town to act as temporary 
hospitals. A desecrated chapel dedicated to 
St. Anne and the hospital of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene were used as places of refuge. One 
cannot but feel that, when the religious 
houses and the guild properties were secu- 
larized, a great mistake was made in not 
appropriating some at least of the large 
and then useless buildings which were to be 
found in every town to the purpose of hos- 
rm for those sick of contagious diseases. 

his great pestilence was not confined to 
Newcastle; it spread terror through the 
whole of the north of England. The Bishop 
of Carlisle died of it, and to escape a like 
fate the Bishop of Durham, Toby Matthew, 
Mr. Welford tells us, shut himself up in his 
manor-house at Stockton. 

Students of ecclesiastical history will find 
& good deal to interest them. Newcastle 
was a Puritan town, but there must have 
been a large number of inhabitants who if 
they conformed had strong sympathy with 





the prescribed religion of their forefathers. 
Many—perhaps we might say most—of the 
gentry of Northumberland and Durham were 
Catholics. Some acted up to the instruc- 
tions received from Rome, and suffered fines 
and imprisonment rather than attend the 
Protestant services ; others were occasional 
conformists who managed to keep on terms 
with the Government, or rather with the 
Council of the North, but received the priests 
in foreign orders and protected their tenants 
and workpeople who were more consistent 
than themselves. In 1592 a priest, whom 
Mr. Welford has not been able toidentify, was 
put to death on the town moor by the horrible 
punishment then awarded to high treason. 
The expenses of the tragedy are given in 
sickening detail. A Frenchman received 
twenty shillings for doing what had to be 
done after the poor wretch was cut down. 
Are we to assume that no Englishman could 
be found callous enough to go through what 
was required by custom? There are pay- 
ments for the axe and the knife, for the hire 
of a horse ‘“‘ which trailed him from off the 
sledge to the gallows,” and for “iron stan- 
chels with hooks on them for hanging of 
the seminary’s four quarters on the four 
gates.” In 1594 William Waterson, a 
seminary priest, was put to death in the 
same manner. The details are even more 
minute. Between that period and 1632 a 
great change had taken place. The laws 
remained the same, or were, if anything, 
more ferocious ; the persecution still went on, 
but the old earnestness was in some degree 
lacking. Mrs. Dorothy Lawson, a near 
neighbour, had always professed herself to 
be a “‘ Papist,” but had managed, mainly, 
we believe, through her kindness and un- 
obtrusive charities, to live in peace with her 
neighbours. She was honoured with a most 
stately funeral ; the coffin was covered with 
a black velvet pall having a white satin 
cross on it. ‘‘ The magistrates and alder- 
men, with the whole glory of the town,” 
seem to have attended her to her grave, 
and the body was buried with the cere- 
monies of her religion. We confess this is 
startling. We apprehend, however, there 
is no doubt as to the facts being as Mr. 
Welford has given them. 

To those interested in the history of the 
coal trade this volume will be as useful as 
its predecessors. The author seems to have 
noticed nearly every document that has come 
down to us relating to this great industry 
during the years his volume covers. It 
also contains many small facts that will 
be of interest to specialists. It has been 
supposed that the mystery play of ‘The 
Three Kings of Cologne’ went out with 
the Reformation. It was evidently per- 
formed at Newcastle as late as 1599. The 
next year a comedy of Terence took its place. 
It is commonly believed that the female 
name Florence was not used in modern 
England until about a century ago. Mr. 
Welford’s collections demonstrate this to 
be a mistake. He has found a Florence 
Sotheran in 1582, and a Florence Hutton 
thirty years later. The “ broad arrow head” 
was used by the collector of customs of New- 
castle in 1598 as a mark of goods he had 
seized. We do not at present call to mind 
an earlier example of this symbol. In a list 
of ships furnished by Newcastle to the Crown 





in 1587 two bore the name of the Mayflowre. 


A History of Political Economy. By John 
Kells Ingram, LL.D. (Edinburgh, Black.) 


Dr. Incram has conferred a distinct benefit 
on students of political economy by reissuing 
in the present handy form the remarkable 
essay which three years ago he contributed 
to vol. xix. of the new edition of the ‘ En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica.’ The interest which 
its appearance immediately excited will be 
sustained, and its sphere of usefulness will 
undoubtedly be enlarged, by its publication 
in a separate volume. 

The subject is comparatively new to 
English literature. With the exceptions 
of McCOulloch’s ‘Literature of Political 
Economy’ (1845) and Sir Travers Twiss’s 
‘ View of the Progress of Political Economy 
in Europe since the Sixteenth Century’ 
(1847), historical surveys of the development 
of this science have been mostly relegated 
in this country to the introductory parts of 
technical treatises—where they have been 
dealt with very inadequately—or have been 
ignored, while the attention of readers has 
been exclusively invited to the exposition of 
dogmatic principles. But there is a grow- 
ing impatience, Dr. Ingram thinks, both of 
dogmatic treatises on the old models and 
of many of the doctrines they enounce, and 
“the new body of thought which will re- 
place, or at least profoundly modify, the 
old, has not yet been fully elaborated.” 
Accordingly t 
“the attitude of mind which these circum- 
stances seem to prescribe is that of pause and 
retrospection. It is thought that our position 
will. be rendered clearer, and further progress 
facilitated, by tracing historically, and from a 
general point of view, the course of speculation 
regarding economic phenomena, and contem- 
plating the successive forms of opinion concern- 
ing them in relation to the periods at which they 
were respectively evolved.” 

This, then, is the task which the author 
has set himself, and which he has ac- 
complished for the most part successfully. 
He has succeeded in compressing into a 
relatively small space the results of wide 
reading, and succeeded in the far more 
unusual feat of doing so in a particularly 
interesting manner. He has furnished a 
bibliography of political economy of genuine 
worth, accompanied by a good deal of con- 
cise and ever careful criticism. If he has 
not quite succeeded in fulfilling his ideal 
of ‘tracing historically .... the successive 
forms of opinion concerning them [ economic 
phenomena] in relation to the periods at 
which they were respectively evolved,” it 
is partly owing to limitations which he 
imposed on himself, and partly, no doubt, 
to the necessary limitations imposed by the 
form in which the treatise first appeared. 
For ‘‘the study of the succession of 
economic facts themselves,” he avers, “ is 
one thing; the study of the succession of 
theoretic ideas concerning the facts is an- 
other. And it is with the latter alone that 
we are here directly concerned.” But if 
that is so the origin and environment of the 
theoretic ideas are no necessary part of their 
history ; and how, then, can they be studied 
‘“‘in relation to the periods at which they 
were respectively evolved”? The ideas in 
question are the products of these periods 
themselves, and reflect their predominant 
characteristics. Dr. Ingram is in this re- 





spect better than his word, for the economic 
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facts as well as the theoretic ideas are 
often, while they are not always, a prime 
portion of his theme; and if, in altering the 
form of his treatise for republication, he had 
expanded it in this direction, with the in- 
creased freedom which the later form it has 
assumed made possible, he would have ren- 
dered it even more valuable than it is. 

The work is practically divided into 
epochs of unequal length and vary- 
ing economic import. These are named 
‘* Ancient Times,” ‘The Middle Ages,” 
three several ‘‘ Phases of Modern Times,’ 
and the epoch of ‘‘ The Historical School.” 
Of these by far the most fully treated one 
is the ‘‘ Third Modern Phase,”’ or that epoch 
which witnessed the rise and rapid develop- 
ment as an economical ideal of the ‘‘ System 
of Natural Liberty.” This occupies, in 
fact, more than one-half the book. It starts 
with the French physiocrats, and ends with 
the collapse of the Ricardian - Malthusian 
philosophy — partially disavowed by J. S. 
Mill and Cairnes, and emphatically con- 
demned by some contemporary foreign, and 
by many succeeding (both English and 
foreign) writers. In the earlier parts, which 
are also the weaker, the author follows pretty 
closely the ‘ Histoire de l’ Economie Politique 
en Europe’ of Blanqui (of whom, never- 
theless, he speaks rather slightingly, p. 218), 
and throughout he quotes freely and fre- 
quently from Roscher; while among other 
leading German economists he mentions 
with approval the group known as ‘‘ Socialists 
of the Chair,” but unaccountably, though 
deliberately, omits such far more influential 
socialistic writers as Marx, Lassalle, Engels, 
and Rodbertus. Of the principal French and 
English economists of the last century, and 
their philosophical relations and obligations 
to one another, he gives a vivid and perspicu- 
ous account ; and in particular he traces the 
rise of our historical school to the influence 
of Comte, and, a century earlier, that of 
the physiocratic school to the influence of 
Locke and other Englishmen of the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. On Adam 
Smith’s obligations to the French physio- 
crats he dwells with sufficient emphasis ; 
and he holds, with the majority of thinkers 
now, that from the appearance of the 
‘Wealth of Nations’ the methods of rea- 
soning in English political economy suffered 
a decline, becoming too formal and deductive 
—a defect which still constitutes a bar to 
their general acceptation and validity. 

The particular place of political economy 
among the sciences he believes (with Comte) 
to be as a department of a more general 
science of sociology. This wider science 
would include ethics, biology, possibly 
sesthetics, politics, and religion. To the 
last named of these component parts of it 
Dr. Ingram looks most hopefully now for 
the possible amelioration of what is un- 
satisfactory in our present economic arrange- 
ments ; for ‘‘it is the spiritual rather than 
the temporal power that is the natural 
agency for redressing or mitigating most 
of the evils associated with industrial life,” 
and “the only parties in contemporary 
public life which seem rightly to conceive 
or adequately to appreciate the necessities 


of the situation are those that aim, on the | 
one hand, at the restoration of the old 
spiritual power, or, on the other, at the | 


formation of a new one.’’ These are de- 


batable propositions, as are some others 
in the volume ; but what is beyond dispute 
is that modern economical literature has 
been enriched and its prospects appreciably 
advanced by the publication of this scholarly 
work. 








The Great Roll of the Pipe, 12 Henry I. 

(Pipe Roll Society.) 

Tus, the ninth volume of the Pipe Roll 
Society’s publications, is the largest and 
by far the most important. It is a truly en- 
couraging sign of the times to find a society 
of this character so well and so widely 
supported in its efforts to render accessible 
to the student materials which, however 
uninviting in form, are of primary import- 
ance to a right knowledge of twelfth cen- 
tury history. The success with which the 
Society has been started by Mr. Walford 
Selby and his colleagues is now appro- 
priately recognized by Dr. Stubbs’s accept- 
ance of the office of president and contribu- 
tion, in that character, to the present volume 
of a short, but instructive preface. 

The twelfth year of Henry IT. (1165-1166) 
was that, as Dr. Stubbs reminds us, of the 
Assize of Clarendon, ‘the edict by which 
the king made his first and most memorable 
attempt to set the criminal jurisdiction of 
the Crown upon a popular basis.” The 
other great event of the year was the send- 
ing in by the tenants-in-chief to the Crown 
of returns (carte) of their tenants by knight 
service. Bearing on this latter we have 
here an entry to which Dr. Stubbs does not 
allude, but which is most striking and 
suggestive. Among the Lincolnshire pleas 
of Richard de Luci and the Earl of Essex 
we find Alan de Munbi amerced 40s. “‘ quia 
non interfuit Jurat’ feodorum Mil’ ”’ (p. 8). 
This requires explanation. All the records 
of pleas in this volume deserve careful 
study. The chief feature, however, of 
this Pipe Roll is the Assize of Claren- 
don, and the long lists of the names 
of those who fled from justice or failed 
(“* perierunt ’) in the ordeal, and forfeited 





their goods accordingly. These names, as 
Dr. Stubbs observes, are of great interest 
in themselves, occurring as they do just a 
century after the Norman Conquest; but 
| we would invite special attention to a list 
of fines at King’s Lynn, which supplies 
virtually a directory of the place. In it we 
find Saxon and Danish names still in a 
marked majority. When the bishop tells his 
readers that ‘‘ Ozanne Cuntrevent must have 
been a man of adventure,” they will feel 
tempted toask him what he makes of Walter 
Ventados, who surely ‘‘sailed before the 
wind” in a career of unbroken prosperity. 
One point unmentioned in the preface may 
be worth noting here. Alexander the Clerk, 
who was succeeded as Sheriff of Stafford- 
shire by Hervey de Stratton at Easter, 1166, 
accounts for proceedings under the Assize, 
which proves that, at least in this county, 
the Assizo must have been promptly put in 
force. 

The Society spares no pains to secure an 
accurate text, and gives most thorough 
indexes both ‘“‘nominum” and “rerum.” 
| Perhaps in these a little want of system 





| may be noted. For instance, ‘‘the Arch- 
deacon of -Leicester” is indexed under 
_“ Archidiaconus,” but ‘‘the Archdeacon of 
. Canterbury ” is not; nor is “ the Archdeacon 





of Poitiers,” who seems to have puzzled the 
compiler, for he figures queerly as ‘‘ Arch’, 
Pict’’’ just before ‘“ Arches, Hereb’ de.” 
The entry relating to him has a special 
interest. Again, we find the same man 
entered under “ Haovilla,” ‘‘ Hauvilla,” 
and ‘“ Havil’,” or under “Tolusa” and 
‘“¢Tulusa,”’ without cross-references. ‘‘ Hol- 
derness”’ is similarly also indexed under 
‘* Heldernesse,” a suspicious reading. The 
fashion of Latinizing names is already (1166) 
passing away. We find Bealfo, Bealmunt, 
Lungchamp, Mandevill, Neufbure on the 
Roll. Even Helias ‘‘de Baioco” (p. 2) 
is also entered as Helias ‘“‘de Baieus” 
(Bayeux), though wrongly indexed under 
‘‘Baiens.” On p. 49 ‘Scanr resmir’,” 
though indexed under ‘‘Scanr,”’ is clearly one 
word. ‘ Villata” (or “‘ Willata”’), though 
of constant occurrence, is only indexed once, 
The word “super” is used on the Roll in 
the sense of the Domesday ‘ Invasiones 
super Regem.” Thus we have offences 
‘‘super breve Regis,” and three offences 
(pp. 45, 67, 128) “super Assisam Regis.” 
The first of these three is ignored in the 
index, the editors having read ‘“ Assisam 
Rog’,’”’ which obviously makes nonsense, 
though they have accepted it without ques- 
tion. The curious term “ juisium ”’ (ordeal) 
occurs on the Roll at least four times, but is 
ignored in the ‘‘ Index Rerum.” Its use in 
the Assize of Clarendon gives it here a spe- 
cial interest. Further, we learn from this 
Roll that there was a composition for the 
ordeal (‘‘ finis juisii””) as for the trial by 
battle (‘‘finis duelli”). This may be news, 
perhaps, to the editors, for we actually find 
the former indexed as ‘‘ Juisius de Richold, 
his fine.” We would suggest that the 
“Index Nominum” should be revised 
by a competent hand, or some too eager 
genealogist may discover in a “ Juisius 
de Richold” his long-sought ancestor. 
These, however, are but slight blemishes, 
and will, no doubt, be avoided in future 
in these most valuable publications. 








The Clyde from its Source to the Sea. By 
W. J. Millar, C.E. (Blackie & Son.) 


Tuts, its subject considered, is a disappoint- 
ing book. When the reader remembers Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder’s delightful ‘ Scottish 
Rivers,’ especially its chapters on the Tweed, 
he can only regret that Sir Thomas died ere 
he came to the Clyde, even though of the 
Clyde we possess one charming description 
by an incomparable word-painter, Dorothy 
Wordsworth. To her Mr. Millar makes 
not the slightest reference, and he is 
equally silent about the local and family 
works of Murray, Wishaw, Irving, and Sir 
William Fraser. He has nothing to tell us 
of Lesmahagow Priory, the kirk of St. Bride, 
Cadzow Castle, Hamilton Palace, Dumbarton 
Castle, or Paisley Abbey; of Robert Owen 
and his social experiments at ‘‘ Babylon” 
and New Lanark; of Highland Mary’s grave; 
of Lithgow, the Lanark traveller, who 2 
the first half of the seventeenth century 
trudged 36,000 milesover Europe, the Levant, 
and North Africa; of the ‘ Camb’slang 
Wark”; of Abington Inn, where in 1839 
the two bagmen refuseda share of the sitting- 
room to Prince Louis Napoleon ; or of that 
English gentleman who “of late yeers, 
says Verstegan, 
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‘trauelling in Palestine, not far from Jeru- 
salem, as hee passed through a country towne, 
heard by chance a woman sitting at her doore, 
dandling her child, to sing: ‘Bothwel bank, 
thou blumest fayre.’? The gentleman heereat 
exceedingly wondred, and foorthwith in English 
saluted the woman, who ioyfully answered him, 
and told him that she was a Scottish woman.” 

But this can hardly be wondered at when 
the battle of Bothwell Bridge is dismissed 
ina couple of lines (that of Largs for some 
reason gets fifty); when only seven lines 
are vouchsafed to Douglas Castle, two to 
“ Tillietudlem,” and three to Blantyre Priory 
and Bothwell Castle. Of what, then, do 
these 324 pages consist? Well, they con- 
tain, inter alia, 32 lines excerpted from a 
work on the Tyne, and 24 from an article 
by Dean Stanley, both dealing with the 
history of Northumbria; 14 lines about 
the Eddystone and Isle of May light- 
houses; 26 lines about the ‘‘ Sarah Sands,” 
and 126 about six other steamers, not 
one of which seven had any connexion 
with the Clyde; 33 lines about watch- 
men in Norway, Germany, and Newfound- 
land; and 119 about the Darlington Rail- 
way, the Manchester Ship Canal, &c. Then 
there are a good many poetical quota- 
tions, from Homer and William Muir, 
Whittier and Wolfe, Coleridge and A. D. 
Robertson ; there are 81 pages on Glasgow 
(its water supply, fire brigade, charities, 
conveyances, old clubs, &c.); and there 
are a multitude of such absurdities and 
contradictions as the following :— 

“On the parish church of Baldernock, a few 

niles to the north of Glasgow, and not far from 
the line of the Roman wall, is a stone with the 
following Latin inscription: ‘D0 . OPTIMO. 
MAXIMO . P.FS—QS. MD.ccxcv.’ The year men- 
tioned is the date when the present church was 
built, an earlier edifice having stood upon the 
same site. In Dr. Bruce’s description of 
Hadrian’s Wall a stone is described having an 
inscription almost similar so far as the three first 
words are concerned, but with Jove as the deity 
addressed. The similarity suggests a Roman 
origin for the stone, or at least for the form of 
the dedication.” 
_ “The history of bells is always curious and 
interesting. One of those in the spire of the 
parish church of Lanark has been recast several 
times, the earliest date on it being 1110.” 

“The Beltane is generally believed to have 
derived its appellation from the divinity Belus, 
or Bel of the Babylonians.” 

“Running through this early British kingdom 
was the now famous Clyde, a name derived with 
little or no alteration from the old British or 
Welsh word Clyd, signifying ‘warm’ or ‘shel- 
tered.’ Even in these primitive days Clydesdale 
was celebrated for its fruit crops, for there is an 
obscure reference by one of the early chroniclers 
to the ‘ orchardes of Lenerck.’” 

“Port-Glasgow is dependent on Glasgow, a 
creation of that city since the year 1608, when 
it was purchased from Sir Patrick Maxwell of 
Newark, houses built, a harbour formed, and a 
custom-house for the Clyde established.” ‘‘ The 
energy of the citizens of Glasgow was now 
turned to the improvement of their harbour 
accommodation, and in 1695 ground was pur- 
chased at the village of Newark (Port-Glasgow) 
for this purpose.” 

“It is just about thirty years since the iron 
vessel and screw-propeller may be said to have 
taken & prominent place in the history of naval 
architecture.” ‘‘In the ‘Memorials of James 
Watt,’ published in 1856, it is stated that ‘ at that 
time by far the largest proportion of steam-vessels 
launched in the Clyde are of iron,’ and ‘ of the 
Whole steam-vessels constructed on the Clyde, 








or in progress at the various building-yards in 
1852, amounting in all to 73, only four were of 
wood ; while the proportion of screws to paddle- 
wheels was as 43 to 30.’” 

Mr. Millar, it is true, is distinctly guarded 
in his statements. Thus on pp. 66-9 we are 
told that ‘the most notable export appears 
to have been fish,” that ‘‘ Walter Gibson 
appears to have been provost in 1687,” that 
‘the rise of centres of life and energy ap- 
pears often to have been due to one or other 
of two causes,” that ‘Glasgow appears 
largely to have originated in the former of 
these causes,” that ‘‘St. Mungo appears to 
have been one of the early Culdee(?) monks,” 
and that ‘‘about 580 he appears to have 
founded a church.” It is a pity that he 
was not a little more guarded, that he did 
not refrain from publishing a work which 
as a handbook to the Clyde is little, if at 
all, better than an ordinary shilling guide ; 
whilst for technical and scientific details it 
is immeasurably inferior to Sir John Hawk- 
shaw’s ‘Report on the Pollution of the 
Clyde and its Tributaries’ (1876) or Mr. 
Deas’s ‘River Clyde and Harbour of Glas- 
gow’ (1881). Its illustrations as a rule are 
very much better than the text. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
A Recotling Vengeance. By Frank Barrett. 


2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
Bledisloe. By Ada M. Trotter. (Gardner.) 
Amours Anglais: Nouvelles. Par A. Filon. 


(Paris, Hachette & Co.) 


Ir Mr. Frank Barrett had undertaken to 
write a moderately exciting story for the 
readers of a family journal, about a single 
gentlewoman who goes out as lady nurse in 
a gentleman’s house, and there meets her 
future husband, he could not have performed 
his task better than by writing the two 
volumes of ‘A Recoiling Vengeance.’ The 
heroine, Sister Gertrude, is the niece of an 
earl, but the aristocracy do not figure much 
in the narrative of Miss Dalrymple’s lively 
adventures. The machinery of the story 
includes a poisoning, an outrage on the 
Queen’s high road, several wills, a comically 
conducted inquiry before a rural magistrate, 
with other more or less ingenious contriv- 
ances. None of these can be called exactly 
original; but told by Mr. Barrett they seem 
fairly fresh, and are perhaps more enter- 
taining than natural. The story is prettily 
illustrated, and is pleasant enough to read. 

‘Bledisloe: an International Story,’ gives 
no particularly vivid picture of England, or 
of America either. It is the sort of story 
that leaves little more on the mind than a 
vague impression of harmlessness and of 
crudity. The author is evidently new to the 
work ; with ‘‘larger time and deeper lore” 
she might perhaps improve. As it is 
‘Bledisloe’ is not entertaining nor pro- 
mising, and is no more than a recital of 
merely surface impressions and surface 
experiences of a rather limited nature. 

M. Filon has the secret of writing short 
stories. In his ‘Amours Anglais’ we have 
specimens of all styles, from the tragic to the 
comic, and all are alike good. Some of its 
pages are full of simple pathos, while there 
is a scene in a London police-station which 
is funny in the extreme. M. Filon makes 
some odd blunders for one who knows 
England well: for example, on the first 









page of the first story his first hero starts 
by a North-Western express from Padding- 
ton through Oxford for Lancashire. 








FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Tue Lettres & sa Famille of Benjamin Con- 
stant, which M. J. H. Menos has published 
(Paris, Savine) from the originals in the Geneva 
Library, rather complicate than disentangle the 
puzzle which the character of their singular 
author presents, and which has already been 
further embroiled in the same fashicn by the 
publication of those to Madame Récamier. If 
Duchess Albertine of Broglie had been less 
prompt or less successful in capturing imme- 
diately after Benjamin’s death the letters of 
Madame de Staél herself, or if those letters 
existed entire, we might be able to complete the 
key to a problem of which ‘ Adolphe,’ the Ré- 
camier documents, these, and the various refer- 
ences to Constant by his contemporaries at present 
constitute scattered and unmanageable factors. 
From M. Menos’s introduction, which is long 
and not uninteresting, the reader may catch 
some glimpses of the Constant version of the 
singular final struggles between Corinne and her 
lover. But even these leave it very much an 
open question between the theory which repre- 
sents Benjamin as marrying Charlotte von Har- 
denburg out of pique because Corinne would 
not marry him, and the other which represents 
her as a kind of lioness robbed of her cub, raving 
and raging after the lost one, and at last lite- 
rally carrying him off to her den at Coppet. 
We incline, we must confess, to the latter view; 
but the help which this solid volume of corre- 
spondence gives us is not, we repeat, great. We 
have chiefly in the introduction a rather interest- 
ing sight of Constant’s principal correspondent, 
his cousin Rosalie de Constant, “‘ petite vieille 
fille, bossue et laide,” but apparently possessing 
the brains of the family in a degree only in- 
ferior to Benjamin himself, and much greater 
strength of character. Her letters, which we 
have but in part, would probably be more in- 
teresting than his own. ‘These last remind us 
rather of the memorable description of the letters 
which Adolphe writes to Ellénore when his pas- 
sion has faded, though there are no love 
letters here, and not very many even referring 
to love. To say that they are insincere might 
be harsh ; but they are full of those extremely 
reasonable and ingenious explanations of con- 
duct which leave the receiver perfectly con- 
vinced that the real explanation is something 
quite different. They are also somewhat tearful, 
extremely sentimental, much occupied with 
minute details of business and of money, and 
curiously devoid of anecdote, gossip, lively 
reflection on things and persons—in short, all 
that makes the salt of letters. On the whole, 
however, they make one think rather better of 
Constant’s heart, and rather less well of his 
head, than before. He has been usually repre- 
sented as a male flirt of the worst kind, as 
inconstant in his passions as in his politics and 
as unscrupulous, as a cynic and a sneerer 
in private life. This idea is perhaps due 
mainly to Sainte-Beuve, who seems, though 
he can hardly have known very much of Con- 
stant personally, to have personally disliked him. 
It must also be remembered that the political 
rancour of the Restoration period was intense, 
and that Constant was viewed with jealousy by 
Frenchmen as more than half a foreigner. But 
this voluminous correspondence seems to throw 
considerable doubt on the genuineness of his 
cynicism, and suggests him rather as a really 
irresolute and impressionable person, who by no 
means kept cool either in affairs of the heart 
or in affairs of business, and whose outwardly 
Mephistophelic airs can only have served as @ 
mask to conceal his feelings. 

Every one who knows a good piece of work 
when he sees it will recognize such a piece in 
M. Gaston Paris’s La Littérature Frangaise au 
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Moyen Age (Paris, Hachette). M. Paris has 
severely restrained himself in point of room, 
giving of the 290 pages which he has allowed 
full fifty to an exceedingly copious and useful 
bibliographical appendix of authorities—an ap- 
pendix which in effect permits the reader to 
expand his acquaintance with any particular 
point to the limits of present knowledge—and 
to hisindex. The rest of the book is occupied 
with a sketch of the subject from the origins to 
the fourteenth century. Beyond this M. Paris 
does not go ; he explicitly leaves it to some one 
else to fill up the gap between his own work and 
the well-known and excellent ‘Seizitme Siécle’ 
of MM. Hatzfeldand Darmesteter. And a very 
pleasant task this would be to any one who had 
the taste, the leisure, and the opportunities. But 
for the medieval periods properly so called 
nothing can be better than this sketch. It is 
occasionally a little dogmatic, and may excite 
a contra-dogmatism in others. For instance, M. 
Paris holds and distinctly lays down that 
** Danger” in the ‘Roman de la Rose’ is not, as 
used to be said, the external evil influences— 
husband, father, brother, or what not—which 
shut the lover off from his beloved, but the 
natural spirit of resistance of the lady, who does 
not wish to surrender tooeasily. Thisis plausible, 
but, we think, having regard both to the text 
and to the ways of the time, far less likely than 
the older interpretation. That Bel Accueil should 
disappear and give place to Mauvais Accueil 
would be reasonable enough in itself, no doubt ; 
but it does not seem to us equally probable that 
the allegory would have taken no account of the 
externally raised obstacles to the course of true 
love, either psychologically or considering the 
manners of the time, or most of all considering 
the actual progress of the fable, as given in the 
text. For, not to enter into too great minute- 
ness of objection, it is to be observed that the 
difficulties interposed by coyness are repre- 
sented before Dangier makes his appearance at 
all, and in the original part of William of Lorris. 
Much that occurs in the later, longer, and less 
spontaneous work of Clopinel no doubt adjusts 
itself nearly as well (not, we think, quite so well) 
to the supposition that the efforts of the lover 
are directed to the overcoming by force or guile 
of maidenly resistance as to the supposition 
that he is working against foreign influences ; 
but clearly this will not serve as any argument 
in reference to the original appearance of Dangier. 
However, these differences will naturally arise 
between students, and nobody is bound to accept 
the views of M. Paris or of anybody else on 
points of opinion. As regards points of fact he 
has given a most excellent history. 

M. Le ComrE pe RamBureav, who has pub- 
lished in one volume selected letters of the 
Maréchal de Tessé (Paris, Calmann Lévy) to the 
Duchess of Burgundy and others, has not in his 
preface quite escaped the common plague of 
those who publish hitherto unpublished matter, 
the plague of over-valuation of his wares. But 
we have known many worse offenders in this 
way, and the volume which, after extensive 
searches among the marshal’s papers, he has 
sifted out has both interest and value. The fine 
portrait which serves as frontispiece ought to 
delight physiognomists, for it really seems to 
correspond remarkably with the nature of the 
man. Even the huge periwig and handsome 
dress, which make most of the men of the time 
look dignified, if not heroic, cannot make a hero 
of Tessé in appearance ; and a hero in fact he 
certainly was not. René de Froulay, Comte de 
Tessé, Marshal of France, Grandee of Spain, 
and so forth, was not the worst, but one of 
the most characteristic of the second generation 
of Louis XIV.’s courtiers. He was certainly not 
a fool or a coward, nor perhaps was he exactly 
bad-hearted. But he seems to have concentrated 
his entire attention upon that system of court 


all his countrymen and contemporaries were en- 
gaged, save a few of exceptional nobility, such 
as Vauban and Fénelon, in the last thirty or 
forty years of the Great Monarch. He was a 
soldier wanting, it would seem, neither in courage 
nor skill ; but the operations with which he was 
chiefly connected were things such as the dragon- 
nades and the devastation of the Palatinate. 
He failed at Barcelona; and when his great 
opportunity came—the repulse of the invasion 
of France under the Duke of Savoy, which 
was concerted with Marlborough, and which 
almost succeeded—he used his advantage with 
such slackness as to cause a suspicion of treachery. 
He was better as a diplomatist ; but one wishes 
that he had not displayed his diplomatic powers 
in such things as, for instance, the defaming 
and disgracing of Catinat, his own benefactor. 
The fact is that he made everything subservient 
to the advancing of his own interest by paying 
court to great ladies like Madame de Maintenon, 
the Duchess of Burgundy (whose marriage he prac- 
tically arranged), and the Princesse des Ursins, 
or to ministers and favourites like Pontchar- 
train and Chamillart. Wherever he was he sent 
long letters to these protectors and protec- 
tresses, especially the latter, full partly of gossip, 
partly of ingenious toadying. It is these letters 
upon which M. de Rambuteau has principally 
drawn, and they make quite sufficiently interest- 
ing reading without, however, containing any- 
thing extraordinarily noteworthy. At one time 
Tessé gives the duchess an exact and rather tailor- 
like description of the Duke of Mantua’s dress. 
Then he writes to a minister, La Vrilliere, to do 
a little lobbying for the abbess his sister against 
her bishop. Then he tells a story after the 
manner of the time with a little grivois 
touch. It isall very Walpolian and by no means 
unamusing. Saint-Simon has devoted one of 
his most savage descriptions to Tessé. Pos- 
sibly he had heard (for people copied and re- 
peated letters then) the following, which does 
not leave Tessé, though he puts it on another 
person, much in Saint-Simon’s debt: “A 
occasion de Madame de Saint-Simon, le Duc 
de la Meilleraye dit que l'on ne pouvait faire 
un meilleur choix, parce qu’alors qu’elle ne 
pourrait pas servir, M. de Saint-Simon en cas 
de besoin servirait fort bien de dame d’honneur.” 
When one remembers, great writer as Saint- 
Simon is, his prying, fussy ways, his endless 
busy bodying over trifles, his more than feminine 
jealousy, and so forth, the sting of the jest 
seems pretty sharp. 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Old House by the Boyne. By Mrs. J. Sadlier. 
(Dublin, Gill & Son.) 

Deacon Hope's American Stories, 
& Co.) 

Loyal to the Last. By Catharine E. Smith. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 

In Touch with Nature. By Gordon Stables. 
(Same publishers.) 

Five Minutes’ Stories. 
(Same publishers.) 

Bristol Diamonds, By Mrs. Marshall. 
& Co.) 

A King’s Ransom. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Tony the Maid: a Novelette. By Blanche 
Willis Howard. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

The Happy Prince, and other Stories. By Oscar 
Wilde. [Illustrated by Walter Crane and 
Jacomb Hood. (Nutt.) 

‘THE OLtp HovsE By THE Boyne’ is, as might 

be supposed from the title, an Irish story. This 

shows excellent judgment in Mrs. Sadlier, for 

anything bearing on Ireland has, of course, a 

deep interest for every one, and to tell the truth 

the book is much in want of some such adven- 
titious assistance. To further impress its claim 
it is printed.n “ O’Connell Street,” better known 


(Remington 


By Mrs. Molesworth. 
(Seeley 
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brigue (the nearly untranslatable word was as 
common in his time as the thing), or unscrupulous 
intriguing for place and power, in which almost 





to the world at large (if sucha term may exclude 
the Dublin Town Council) as Sackville Street. 
After this it is disappointing to find, instead of 
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a thrilling tale of patriotismand the Land League, t 
a mere ordinary story of a shipwreck, a certain 
number of lovers, and a (transparently) mys. P 
terious father who turns out to be—but if hig , 
identity remains doubtful to any one after the e 
third chapter we would not for worlds deprive 
him of this solitary source of interest. But the i 
book is only one volume, which merit covers a “ 
multitude of sins. L 
‘Deacon Hope’s American Stories,’ to judge Pp 
from the specimen here presented, must have tl 
been a severe trial to his auditors. The first ac 
story is a tedious rigmarole after the fashion of 80 
‘The Dodd Family Abroad,’ the second a varia- et 
tion of that old, old theme the breach of promise hs 
case, and the remaining four might with advan. ci 
tage be condensed into a line apiece and utilized « 
as copy-book headings. in 
The Society for Promoting Christian Know. bo 
ledge sends three books, of which ‘ Loyal to the Fi 
Last’ is a temperance tract in cloth covers; me 
‘In Touch with Nature’ is natural history made ce] 
attractive to children by Mr. Gordon Stables ; the 
and the third, ‘ Five Minutes’ Stories,’ is a col- ase 
lection of somewhat tame tales for children, with ed 
Mrs. Molesworth’s name on the title-page. be 
‘Bristol Diamonds’ by Mrs. Marshall is neither 
better nor worse than any other of Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s books ; and ‘ A King’s Ransom’ is largely Al 
indebted to ‘Woodstock’ for characters and As 
incidents. It can scarcely be considered as an nl 
improvement on the work of Sir Walter Scott, wil 
‘Tony the Maid’ is a charming little story, gus 
Admitted that it is about nothing in particular, of 
and that one of its two characters is glaringly fact 
inconsistent, nevertheless it is charming. ays! 
The gift of writing fairy tales is rare, and the 
Mr. Oscar Wilde shows that he possesses it in En; 
a rare degree. ‘The Happy Prince, and other sas 
Stories,’ are full of charming fancies and quaint lair 
humour. Though with a distinct character of = 
their own, they are not unworthy to compare aot 
with Hans Andersen, and it is not easy to give hap 
higher praise than this. There is a piquant touch perf 
of contemporary satire which differentiates Mr. who 
Wilde from the teller of pure fairy tales ; but it with 
is so delicately introduced that the illusion is Bell 
not destroyed, and a child would delight in the hag 
tales without being worried or troubled by their int] 
application, while children of larger growth Ene 
will enjoy them and profit by them. The illus ng 
trations are charming. neti 
and 
in sc 
PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. spell 
A Readable English Dictionary, Etymologically | $0 
Arranged, with an Alphabetical Index. By David : lit, 
Milne. (Murray.)—Mr. Milne explains that po mae 
the main object of his book is ‘‘to afford to this. 
those who have little or no knowledge of Latin pany 
and Greek an easy, interesting, and instructive siler 
method of obtaining a thorough knowledge of aie 
English words derived either directly from those a 
languages or indirectly through French.” The one 
following specimen will give a fair notion of os 
the plan that has been adopted: ‘“ Pellis, Sin 
pellis, f., the skin. To peel is to strip off the tiles 
outside skin of the fruit, &c. A pelisse is a silk nbs 
robe (lit. of skin). A pellicle is a skin or film syste 
A pilch is a piece of flannel about a child. A make 
surplice (superpellicium) is a white over-garment ion 
worn by priests, &c., in the Church of England thaw 
and Roman Catholic services.” The Latin ané 
Greek words chosen as the headings of the Cor 
articles are classified according to their decler- and I 
sions and conjugations. This arrangement 18 Adapt 
neither scientific nor practically convenient, and by I 
simple alphabetical order would have been much 4s, on 
better. An alphabetical index of English words ff Volap 
gives references to the body of the work for § althou 
words of classical derivation, and contains bri alread 
definitions and etymologies of words deriv some : 
from Teutonic and miscellaneous sources. e knows 
general plan of the book, apart from the defect do we 
already mentioned, appears to be good, t afterw 
practical utility of etymological information much ; 
being much increased when words derived from in its 1 
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the same source are brought together for com- 

ison. The definitions are usually well ex- 
pressed, but we notice several curious errors, 
which may, perhaps, be due to mere inadvert- 
ence. ‘* Compatriot” does not mean ‘a fellow- 

trict”; a “theist” is not necessarily ‘“‘a 
believer in the Christian revelation”; nor does 
“devastate” mean “to lay aside.” Mr. Milne’s 
Latin and Greek etymologies are for the most 

t sound in substance, though sometimes 
the English words do not come from the 
actual word which heads the article, but from 
some collateral or cognate form. With Teutonic 
etymology the author seems to have no first- 
hand acquaintance, and the Anglo-Saxon words 
cited abound in misprints. The Teutonic 
“ground-forms” of English words are of no 
interest to the class of readers for whom the 
book is intended, and the forms given (from 
Fick) are frequently incorrect according to 
modern lights. On the whole, though sus- 
ceptible of great improvement in its execution, 
the book will be found both interesting and 
useful to many who have not had a classical 
education, and might, perhaps, with advantage 
be introduced into schools. 


World-English: the Universal Language. By 
Alexander Melville Bell. (Tribner & Co.)— 
As Mr. Melville Bell’s ‘‘ world-English” was 
announced as a rival to Volapiik, most readers 
will probably imagine that it is an artificial lan- 
guage on the basis of English—a superior sort 
of “ pigeon-English” for international use. In 
fact it turns out to be nothing more than a new 
system of spelling. Mr. Bell is of opinion that 
the only serious obstacle to the adoption of 
English as the ‘‘ universal language” is the 
irregularity of its spelling. If this difficulty 
were obviated, he thinks, English would be 
easier of acquirement than Volapiik. We do 
aot think this notion is well founded, as we 
happen to know several foreigners who have 
perfectly mastered the English spelling, but 
who can scarcely write an English sentence 
without some fault of grammar or idiom. Mr. 
Bell differs from spelling reformers generally 
inasmuch as he does not advocate any alteration 
in the existing orthography so far as its literary 
use is concerned. His proposal is that “‘ world- 
English ”—i.e., ordinary English written pho- 
netically—shall be employed for business use 
and for communication with foreigners, and that 
in schools it shall be taught before the received 
spelling, to which it is to serve as an introduc- 
tion. The author has, therefore, endeavoured 
to make his “world-English” as little unlike 
“literary English” as possible (even making 
considerable sacrifices of phonetic precision for 
this purpose), so that the transition from the 
‘one to the other may be rendered easier. Con- 
sidering its peculiar object, Mr. Bell’s phonetic 
orthography is extremely ingenious, but the 
whole scheme appears to us hopelessly im- 
practicable. Even supposing that the govern- 
ments of England and America could be induced 
to authorize the teaching of phonetic spelling in 
schools—a measure for which public opinion is 
not at present prepared—it is not likely that a 
system which requires several new types and 
makes constant use of diacritics would be selected 
i preference to Mr. Ellis’s ‘‘ glossic” or Mr. 
Sweet’s “‘ romic.” 


Complete Course of Volapiik, with Grammar 
and Exercises and a Vocabulary of 2,500 Words. 
Adapted from the French of Prof. Kerckhofts 
by . Henry Harrison. (Hachette & Co.)—This 
%s, on the whole, probably the best book on 
Volapiik that has been published in England, 
although Mr. Sprague’s manual, which has 
already been reviewed in the Atheneum, has 
Some advantages of its own. The student who 

ows no language but English would perhaps 
do well to begin with Mr. Sprague’s book and 
afterwards proceed to Mr. Harrison’s, which is 
fuch more complete, though not quite so simple 


the absence of an English-Volapiik vocabulary. 
In the preface Mr. Harrison very sensibly points 
out that Volapiik is not suited to become a 
literary language, its chief value being in its 
fitness for purposes of commercial correspond- 
ence. 


The Counting-out Rhymes of Children, their 
Antiquity, Origin, and Wide Distribution: a 
Study in Folk-lore. By Henry Carrington Bolton. 
(Stock. )—Mr. Bolton explains in his preface that 
his object has been ‘‘to show that the use of 
rhymes and doggerels for ‘ counting-out’ obtains 
among children in all countries ; that the customs 
perpetuated in their juvenile games are of great 
antiquity ; and that they originate in the super- 
stitious practices of divination by lots.” To the 
last of these propositions we altogether demur. 
The practice of ‘‘ casting lots” is so natural that 
it may very well have been invented and 
reinvented many times over, both for sportive 
and serious purposes. The probability is that in 
its actual origin it had nothing to do with super- 
stition, though when it was employed with 
serious intention the superstitious element would 
soon be imported into it. Mr. Bolton would 
hardly maintain that gambling originated in 
divination, although it is quite true that the 
superstitions connected with gambling are closely 
akin to those which prompted the use of the lot 
in divination. It is, of course, possible enough 
that distorted magical formulas may sometimes 
have been adopted by children for use in their 
games, but the author has failed to prove that 
this has ever actually happened. The interesting 
part of the book consists in the collection of over 
eight hundred specimens of ‘‘ countings-out” 
from different parts of Europe, Asia, and America. 
It is curious, though not in the least surprising, 
to find that Indian, Japanese, and Arab children 
use in their games combinations of unmeaning 
jingling words closely resembling those used by 
children in Europe. The similarity in these 
cases is not such as to suggest that the formulas 
had a common origin ; but with regard to the 
‘* countings-out” used in Germany and England, 
it is probable that a complete collection would 
show that several of the current rhymes have 
come down from immemorial antiquity. The 
strange persistence of tradition in such matters is 
well exemplified in the history of ‘‘the Anglo- 
Cymric score,” a corrupted form of the Welsh 
numerals up to twenty, which is largely used in 
‘* counting-out ” games all over England and in 
America. There is strong reason to believe that 
these numerals are originally Welsh of Cumbria, 
not of Cambria; and in Cumberland and the 
adjoining counties they are used for counting 
sheep. The strangest part of the story is that 
they are widely known in the United States, 
where they are popularly supposed to be 
“Indian.” Mr. Bolton’s collection of ‘‘ count- 
ings-out” is far from complete, some of the 
commonest English jingles being omitted ; but 
as he invites his readers to supply him with any 
rhymes of this kind which he-has not included, 
it is to be hoped that he will, at some future time, 
be able to republish his book in a much enlarged 
form. 


Merugud Uilix Maicc Leirtis : the Irish Odyssey, 
edited by Prof. Kuno Meyer (Nutt), isa prose 
Irish tale founded upon the story of Ulysses. 
The text is based upon a version in a vellum 
manuscript of the Stowe collection, written at 
Cell Chormaic in Leinster in ap. 1300. It 
may perhaps be a translation, but Dr. Meyer 
inclines to the opinion that it is the original com- 
pilation of some Irish scribe. Most of the tale 
is very dull, and the account of the conversation 
of Ulysses and his wife is a fair example of its 
literary merit :— 

“¢That is true,’ said she, ‘and if thou art Ulixes, 
I will ask thy dog’—‘I did not expect her to be 
alive,’ said he.—‘ I made her the gruel of long life, 
for I had seen the great love that thou didst bear 
her. And what sort of a dog now is she?’ said she. 
—‘Two shining white sides has she, and a light 


tail,’ said Ulixes.—‘ That is the description of the 
dog,’ said she ; ‘and, moreover, no man in the place 
dared to give her food but myself and thee and the 
steward.’” 
The vocabulary is meagre, and contains hardly 
any information of value. Gruel is not the 
proper rendering of brochdn, a word often used 
in English as well as Irish conversation in Ire- 
land ; and cassén is not a road, but a footpath. 
Bealach is the way, as in the well-known war cry 
of an Irish regiment, ** Fag an bealach ” (Quit the 
way). Slighe is the high road, asin the proverb 
‘* Ts siant slighe mhor an aicera” (The high road 
is the short cut), and in the names of the five 
great roads which started from Tara: Slighe 
Asail, Slighe Mhor, Slighe Midhluachra, Slighe 
Cualan, and Slighe Dala. Bothar means also 
a made road, and is in use as the name of 
Yellow Road in the city of Limerick, Bothar 
buidhe. Clochan is a stone pathway, such as 
those across the bogs near Moycullen in Galway, 
and is rendered causeway in the name of the 
fancied Causeway of the Giants in Dalriada, 
Clochan na Bhfhomharaigh ; and as a specimen 
of cassdn, footpath, of which the terminal syllable. ; 
is short in the pronunciation of Ulster, Cassan 
an aon dhuine, the one man’s path on Slieve:; 
Leagne, is afamous example. It is a pity that. - 
Dr. Meyer has not discussed more fully the 
meaning of the selected words in his vocabulary ; 
but here, as indeed throughout the book, little 
knowledge of the Irish language is shown. 
AFTER an interval of twelve years Prof. 
Donner has just published at Helsingfors the 
third volume of his Vergleichendes Worterbuch der 
Finnisch- Ugrischen Sprachen. The first volume 
appeared in 1874, the second in 1876. The 
third volume treats only of fifteen general roots 
with their various meanings, disentangled with 
the same care and ingenuity which Prof. Donner 
displayed in his earlier volumes. The only point 
on which the present volume differs from the 
earlier volumes is that the Aryan roots, which 
Prof, Donner had added before, are now left 
out. His adding these roots, he writes, has 
been mistaken for an approval on his part of 
the theory of a distant relationship between 
Aryan and Finno-Ugrian, though he had pointed 
out from the first that he held no such opinion, 
and only thought such references useful for a 
general study of roots and of the influence 
exercised by borrowed words. It is curious that 
Prof. Donner should feel driven to take this 
step at the very time when these comparisons 
have been forced to serve as a basis for a theory 
that Aryan roots are not only cognate with, but 
actually derived from, Finnish roots. 


Some years ago we noticed in terms of high 
praise the specimen issued by Seftor Cuervo of 
a proposed Diccionario de Construccion y Re- 
gimen de la Lengua Castellana. We have now 
before us the first volume complete (Paris, 
Roger & Chernoviz), and we cannot but admire 
both the masterly manner in which the work 
has been executed and the untiring industry to 
which it bears testimony. As Sefior Cuervo 
observes, the great difficulty in the way of com- 
piling such a work lies in the fact that compara- 
tively few Spanish authors have been critically 
edited, and the texts of most of them have 
been so carelessly printed, and the older ones so 
modernized at the caprice of the printer, that it 
is very difficult to be sure whether a passage 
represents what the author wrote or what some 
Spaniard two or three centuries later thought he 
ought to have written, Even the Rivadeneyra 
editions are in this respect often defective, and 
conjectural emendations are frequently admitted 
without any warning to the reader. The Spanish 
Academy, too, by suppressing the quotations it 
gave in the first edition of its ‘ Dictionary,’ has 
added to the difficulties of the lexicographer. 
This is indubitably true ; but it may be remarked 
that in the last edition of the Academy’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ that of 1884, the words “‘ ballar,” “‘ bal- 
lacién,” in the sense of cantar, canto—which 








in its method. The chief defect of the book is 





purple back and a jet-black belly, and a greenish 
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in question—have been omitted.The use of Sefior 
Cuervo’s work, continued for a considerable space 
of time, has more than ever convinced us of 
its signal utility. It is not only an exhaustive 
guide to the use of the language during the 
golden age of Spanish literature and in more 
modern days ; the collection at the end of each 
article of ante-classical quotations will be ex- 
tremely useful to the student of early Spanish ; 
for instance, to the reader of the ‘ Poem of the 
Cid,’ who is still without Prof. Vollmdller’s long 
promised commentary. It may be noted that 
“ abajar,” of which Seiior Cuervo gives examples 
up to the fifteenth century, occurs in ‘El 
Pelegrino Curioso,’ lately edited by Don P. de 
Gayangos for the ‘‘ Bibliofilos Espaiioles,” 
which contains a good many Valencian and Ar- 
ragonese forms such as this and the Arragonese 
‘©adverar,’ which Seiior Cuervo might have 
noticed in his remarks on the etymology of 
“ averiguar.” Seflor Cuervo’s etymological remarks 
are excellent. He is abreast of the most advanced 
philologists of the day, and conversant with the 
speculations of the Junggrammatiker. This is 
seldom the case with Spanish scholars, and there- 
fore deserves special mention. In short this 
instalment of Senor Cuervo’s work merits the 
warmest praise, and we hope soon to see another 
volume of it on our table. 

Le Lai du Cor: Restitution Critique. Par 
Dr. Fredrik Wulff. (Lund, Glerup; Paris, 
Welter.)—‘ Le Lai du Cor’ isa French Arthurian 
romance preserved in the Bodleian MS. Digby 
86. The MS. was written probably at the end 
of the thirteenth century or somewhat later, 
but Dr. Wulff refers its original composition to 
the middle of the twelfth century. The author 
gives his name as Robert Biquet, but nothing 
further seems to be known of him. The poem 
tells how King Arthur received a present of a 
miraculous horn, from which none was able to 
drink save the trusting husband of a faithful 
wife. Arthur and his knights, and the kings 
his guests, attempt in vain to drink from the 
horn, but at last Sir Caradoc, whose lovely wife 
sits by his side, takes it up, and bears the ordeal 
triumphantly. The story, in fact, is that of the 
‘ Mantel Mautailli¢,’ though in a slightly different 
form. Dr. Wulff prints a transcript of the MS., 
together with his own “critical restoration.” 
The latter is extremely ingenious, but Dr. 
Wulff’s methods are too adventurous to com- 
mand confidence in the correctness of his results. 
We are more grateful to him for his edition of 
the MS. text than for his too ambitious attempt 
at a reconstruction of its primitive form. 


Einfiithrung in das Studium der Englischen 
Philologie, mit Riicksicht auf die Anforderungen 
der Praxis, Von Dr. Wilhelm Vietor. (Mar- 
burg, Elwert.)—This excellent little book con- 
tains an outline of a course of study of the 
English languageand literature, designed for those 
who purpose to devote themselves to the teach- 
ing of English in German superior schools. Prof. 
Vietor has in view primarily the requirements 
of the new Prussian regulations for the exami- 
nation of teachers ; but he is far from inter- 
preting them in a narrow spirit. His views are 
thoroughly sound, and students who trust them- 
selves to his guidance will learn how to become 
scholars in the best sense of the word. The 
books recommended for study are remarkably 
well chosen, and we note that in most cases even 
the prices are given. 








LAW BOOKS. 


Will-Making made Safe and Easy. By Almaric 
Rumsey. (Hogg.)—Although home-made wills 
generally end in benefiting lawyers and not 
legatees, there are cases in which a testator is 
not a fool for being his own client, and in such 
cases legatees should be glad that so competent 
a lawyer and so able a writer as Mr. Almaric 
Rumsey has given testatorsan admirable shillings- 
worth of sound and clearly expressed directions. 
A practical law book is to some extent like a dic- 





tionary, and it is impossible to form a conclusive 
opinion of its value till it has been put to the 
test of use; but a perusal of Mr. Rumsey’s handy 
book enables one to say that it seems to be the 
best of all books of its kind. In the space of 
forty-six pages are to be found terse explanations 
of the law relating to wills, and clear directions 
expressed in language which might be called 
ordinary if it was not so rare to find such direc- 
tions written clearly without misleading technical 
terms. In about forty more pages are given a 
number of forms for wills of all sorts, and an 
appendix contains a great quantity of informa- 
tion about various kinds of property. Mr. 
Rumsey has added in another appendix the text 
of the Wills Act, and has put the finishing touch 
to his excellent manual by furnishing it with a 
very full index. The book should certainly an- 
swer the purposes for which it is designed, and 
Mr. Rumsey is quite right in thinking that it 
ought to be useful to clergymen and other people 
of education in helping ignorant testators, and 
also to lawyers. Indeed, it is probable that 
country solicitors will find it of the very greatest 
service. Mr. Rumsey’s teaching will show people 
that the way to make a will is to observe the 
strict law as to signing and witnessing, to re- 
member to appoint executors, to avoid technical 
terms, and to express one’s wishes in simple lan- 
guage. 

The Law relating to Dogs. By Frederick 
Lupton. (Stevens & Sons.)—Looked upon from 
a legal point of view, the subject of dogs cannot 
be said to form a very logical category ; for it 
comprises, among other things, a branch of the 
law of torts, a fragment of the law relating to 
the revenue, and an important section of what 
may be called the lego-moral law, namely, that 
which forbids vivisection and other cruelties to 
animals. These several portions of the book 
are obviously addressed to different members of 
the community ; for the same man does not 
wish to cut up a dog, to keep a dog, and to 
protect himself against his neighbour’s dog. 
Still, a book on the canine race, if it fairly 
summarizes all that its title indicates, may save 
many a man the trouble of a laboured search for 
asmall point. Our scrutiny of the book leads 
to the conclusion that its divisions are satis- 
factory, and that the effect of the cases and 
enactments is carefully, yet not too lengthily 
described. Three important modern Acts are 
given in an appendix, and a fair—if not perfect 
—index adds value to the whole. We must 
venture to point out that at p. 56 ‘‘ Dimmock 
v. Allenby, 2 Marsh. 582,” should be Dimmock 
v. Allenby, mentioned arguendo, 2 Marsh. 582 ; 
that Rex v. Stead, mentioned at p. 79, is a case 
relating to the obstruction of a path or road, 
perhaps applicable to a nuisance generally, but 
of at least doubtful applicability to dogs ; and 
that the reference ‘ Huddlestone v. Boare, Ch.D., 
July 22nd, 1886” (p. 77), is not likely to be 
useful, as the case is not in the ‘ Law Reports’ 
or ‘Weekly Notes,’ and the author does not 
tell us whether it is to be found in any other 
set of reports. Upon the whole, however, this 
little book may be conscientiously recommended 
to those who have legal relations with the bow- 
wow tribe either as friends or as enemies. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. Fraser Rar's volume, Austrian Health 
Resorts and the Bitter Waters of Hungary, is 
pleasant to read, but hardly lends itself to 
criticism, consisting as it does of a reprint of 
sundry articles which have appeared in the 
Times. Mr. Rae does not adopt a medical 
point of view, nor venture to advise patients to 
seek the cure of their ills at this or that spring. 
He writes rather as the well-informed man of 
letters who has seen many baths and the 
ways of many bathers. He eschews analyses of 
waters, and rather pokes fun at the somewhat 
exaggerated notion each doctor has of the 
virtues of his own waters and the value of his 





own directions ; and the volume tells, in 
light agreeable manner, something about the 
history of each place described, of the mode 
of life there, and the character of the springs, 
In writing of the Bohemian baths, Carlsbad 
Mariensbad, and Franzensbad, Mr. Rae has 
been so careful to record every visit of Goethe's 
as to deserve to be elected an honora 
member of the Goethe Society. Three of the 
places Mr. Rae has dealt with are unfamiliar 
to tourists, Roncegno, Levico, and Arco. The 
last named, which is near the head of Lake 
Garda, is frequented mainly in winter and does 
not boast of any mineral waters, the attraction 
being a bright and equable climate. It there. 
fore competes in some degree with Meran, to 
which also Mr. Rae devotes a chapter. 

Unper the title of James’s Naval History, 
epitomized in One Volwme (Allen & Co.), Mr, 
Robert O'Byrne has produced a work which, 
for the number and absurdity of its blunders, is 
almost unique. What reference it has to its 
title, except that it professes to treat of some 
of the same subjects, it is impossible to say, 
James as an historian is plain in his language and 
scrupulously accurate in his facts. Mr. O'Byrne 
has distorted both, and more especially the facts, 
Names are grotesquely misspelt. Commodore 
Decatur, for instance, appears as “ Decatta,” 
D'Arcy Preston as “D’Auy Preston,” the Danae 
as ‘‘Dane,” the Généreux as ‘‘Genérent,” the 
Sand-heads as ‘‘Synd-heads,” Achill-head as 
* Ackil.” Numerical details are altered. James, 
for instance, compares the crews of the Sibylle 
and Forte as S. 371, F. 370; Mr. O'Byrne gives 
them as S. 300, F. 360. James says the Forte 
had 65 killed ; Mr. O’Byrne quotes her loss as 
20. Capt. Seymour is said to have been made 
a baronet on his return to port after the capture 
of the Thetis ; he was really not made a baronet 
till after the further capture of the Niemen ; of 
course in both actions he is described as Sir 
Michael Seymour. The heading of one section 
is ‘1800. February 5th. Action with the French 
frigate Pallas, and her consequent capture by 
the Fairy, Capt. John S. Horton, and the Harpy, 
Capt. Henry Bazeley.” James, following Capt. 
Bazely, spells the name without the second e; 
but the misspelling sinks into insignificance 
before the extraordinary misstatement of fact. 
The Pallas was, indeed, brought to action by 
the Fairy and Harpy, but was actually captured 
by the Loire, Danae (which is now mentioned 
as the Dance), and Railleur. The story is very 
fully told by James, and discussed by Mar- 
shall in his lives of Capts. Horton and Bazely. 
We have said enough; the book is utterly and 
entirely worthless ; it is crowded with stupid, 
grotesque, and ignorant blunders—of which we 
cannot resist giving one more sample: “ 1794. 
June Ist. Earl Howe’s victory over the French 
fleet off Toulon.” This is the heading of a 
section, and the blunder is twice repeated in 
the index, under “ Howe” and ‘‘Toulon.” 


Cox. Matteson has written an excellent life of 
Metternich for Messrs. Allen & Co.’s ‘* States 
men Series.” It is not a difficult life to write, 
but it could not well have been better done. 


We have already reviewed Mr. Dawson's 
memoir of Bishop Hannington, so that we 
need only say a word on The Last Journals of 
Bishop Hannington (Seeley). The first part of 
the volume is a diary kept by the bishop during 
a visit to Palestine ; the second portion is the 
record of the last fatal journey of this devoted 
missionary. The book will be welcome to all 
admirers of the piety and courage of Dr. Han- 
nington. 

Amone the new editions on our table are 4 
sixth of the late Mr. Lear's Nonsense Songs— 
which opens with the immortal ballad of ‘The 
Owl and the Pussy-cat’ and contains ‘The 
Akond of Swat’ and other delightful pieces— 
and the fourth of his Nonsense Botany. 
are published by Messrs. Warne & Co.—Messtt. 
Blackie & Son send us a third edition of Mr. 
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MacGeorge’s Old Glasgow, an excellent volume 
for popular reading, which we praised on its 
frst appearance (Athen. No. 2737). It is an 
interesting and readable work by an antiquary 
who is thoroughly acquainted with his subject 
and is not a mere popularizer of other people’s 
researches.—Mr. G. Macquoid has expanded 
his modest little volume (which we noticed in 
April) of Jacobite Songs and Ballads (Scott) 
into a handsome volume. It is excellently 
edited and does Mr. Macquoid much credit. 
We rather wonder at his omitting ‘My Bonny 
Moor-hen’; at least we cannot find it.—A very 
Jeasant reprint, The Tatler: Selected Essays, an 
addition to the ‘‘ Chandos Classics” of Messrs. 
Warne, is edited by Mr. A. C. Ewald, who is to 
be complimented on the excellence of his selec- 
tion. Mr. Ewald has prefixed a useful intro- 
duction. Both editor and publishers may be 
congratulated on the volume. 


Messrs. ALLEN & Co. have sent us their useful 
Army and Navy Calendar for 1888-9. 


We have on our table To Gibraltar and Back 
in an Eighteen Tonner, by One of the Crew 
(Allen & Co.),—The History of the Battles and 
Adventures of the British, the Boers, and the 
Zulus, &c., in Southern Africa, by D. C. F. 
Moodie, 2 vols. (Cape Town, Murray & St. 
Leger),—Notes on the Scots’ Darien Expedition, 
by J. P. (Manchester, Palmer & Howe), — 
Around Settle, by T. E. Pritt (Settle, Craven 
Printing and Stationery Company),— The Briinig 
Railway from Lucerne to Interlaken, by J. Hard- 
meyer (Zurich, Orell Fiissli),—A Manwal of the 
English Language, by J. Gibson (Cornish & 
Sons), — Moffatt’s History Readers: Book ILI., 
Early England (Moffatt & Paige),—Concise Nor- 
wegian Grammar, by Dr. F. L. L. Scharlach 
(Philip & Son),—Les Prisonniers du Caucase, by 
Xavier de Maistre, edited, with Notes, by J. H. 
B, Spiers (Hachette),— Arithmetic for Standards 
I, aad II. (Moffatt & Paige),—Plane Trigono- 
metry, by G. N. Hooker (Hamilton), — The 
Mason Science College, Birmingham, Syllabus of 
Day Classes, Session 1888-9 (Birmingham, Cor- 
nish),—Cymru Fu, edited by G. H. Brierley, 
Part II. (Cardiff, Owen),—Unnoticed Analogies, 
byR. Oliver (Kegan Paul),— Whence Comes Man? 
by A. J. Bell (Isbister),—The Nature and Con- 
stitution of the Ego, by Anna B. Kingsford, M.D. 
(Field & Tuer),— Another World; or, the Fourth 
Dimension, by A. T. Schofield (Sonnenschein), 
—Letters on Landscape Photography, by H. P. 
Robinson (Piper & Carter),—Elementary Poli- 
tical Economy, by E. Cannan (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press), — Electricity versus Gas, by J. 
Stent (Sonnenschein), — The Speaking Parrots, 
by Dr. K. Russ, Parts III. and IV. (L. U. 
Gill), — The Invasion and Defence of Eng- 
land, by Capt. Maude, R.E. (Thacker),—The 
Loss of the Empire, by A. Law (Hansom 
Cab Publishing Company),—How to obtain a 
School of Musketry Certificate (Chatham, Gale & 
Polden),—Baby’s First Book, by Uncle Charlie 
(Griffith & Farran),—Little T’s Tories, by Mrs. 
L Fayle (Dean),—A Profitable Vacation, by 
B. F. Creswell (Laurie),—A Jubilee Jaunt to 
Norway, by Three Girls (Griffith & Farran),— 
His Last Passion, by Martius (Hansom Cab Pub- 
lishing Company),—Our Saturday Nights, by J. 
Greenwood (Diprose & Bateman),—The Shadow 
of the Raggedstone, by C. F. Grindrod (Simpkin), 
—Zoe’s Daughter, by A. H. Dorsey (Baltimore, 
US., Murphy),—Elfin Music, selected by A. E. 
Waite (W. Scott),—The Bacon-Shakspere Ques- 
tion, by CO. Stopes (Johnson),—Legends of Low- 
gate, by G. Lancaster (Hull, ‘ Eastern Morning 
News’ Office), — Mary Magdalene, by Mrs. 
R. Greenough (Chapman & Hall)—With my 
Father, compiled by the Rev. E. Hobson (Roper 
& Drowley),—The Origin and Development of 
Christian Dogma, by C. A. H. Tuthill (Kegan 
Paul),-—L’Exil de Harini, Po’me Dramatique en 
Cing Actes, by A. F. Herold (Paris, Dalou),— 


Zu Aristoteles Poetik, by T. Gomperz (Vienna, 
Tempsky), — and Beitriige zur Semitischen Re- 








ligionsgeschichte, by Dr. F. Baethgen (Berlin, 
Reuther). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Law. 
Herbert (N.) and Jenkin’s (A. F.) The Councillor’s Hand- 


book, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Cooke’s (R. T.) Poems, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Philosophy. 


Miiller’s (F. Max) Three Introductory Lectures on the 
Science of Thought, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Bacon (Francis), a Critieal Review of his Life and Character, 
by B. G. Lovejoy, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Dixon’s (J. H.) Gairloch in North-West Ross-shire, its 
Records, &c., 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Dunlop’s (J. C.) History of Prose Fiction, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 5/ 
each, cl. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 
Grote’s (G.) History of Greece, 10 vols. post 8vo. 50/ cl. 
Science. 
Gore’s (J. E.) Planetary and Stellar Studies, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Hall (H. S.) and Stevens’s (F. H.) Text-Book of Euclid’s 
Elements, Part 2, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Jukes-Browne’s (A. J.) Building of the British Isles, cr. 8vo. 
7/6 cl. (Bohn’s Scientific Library.) 

Locomotives and Locomotive Building, illus., 4to. 10/6 cl. 
Wills’s (G. 8, V.) Chemistry : Vol. 1, Inorganic, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
General Literature, 

Alexander’s (Mrs.) By Woman’s Wit, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Allen’s (F. M.) Through Green Glasses, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Allen’s (G@.) For Maimie’s Sake, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

wena Mg (F. du) Married for Love, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Brine’s (M. D.) Grandma’s Memories, roy. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Crommelin’s (M.) Love the Pilgrim, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Derwent’s (L.) A Daughter of Dives, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Fenn’s (G. M.) One Maid’s Mischief, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Gall’s (Capt. H. R.) Modern Tactics, 2 vols. roy. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Hurlbert’s (W. H.) Ireland under Coercion, 2 vols, cr. 8vo.15/ 
Irving's (F. B.) Six Girls at Home, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

James's (H.) The Reverberator, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Linskill’s (M.) In Exchange for a Soul, 12mo., 2/ bds. 
Smith’s (C, L.) The Schoolmaster’s Yearly Note-Book, 2/ 
Wingfield’s (Hon. L.) Gehenna, or Havens of Unrest, 2/ bds, 


FOREIGN, 


Theotogy. 
Kautzsch (E.) u. Socin (A.): Die Genesis, mit Unterschei- 
dung der Quellenschriften, 2m. 
Pell (G. A.): Die Lehre d. Heil. Athanasius v. der Siinde u. 
Erlésung, 3m. 50. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Blass (F.): Die Inschriften von Korinthos u. den Korinth- 
ischen Colonieen, 2m. 
Bournon (F.): Paris, Histoire, Monuments, &c., 7fr. 
Brueckner (A.): Die Griechischen Grabreliefs, 1m. 20. 
Philology. 
Dellbriick (B.): Syntaktische Forschungen, Vol. 5, 15m. 
Geiger (W.): Elementarbuch der Sanskrit- Sprache, 6m. 
Science, 
Demoulin (M.): Les Nouvelles Machines Marines, 40fr. 
Hirt (L.): Pathvlogie der Nervenkrankheiten, 6m. 
Vossius (A.): Grundriss der Augenheilkunde, 10m. 
’ General Literature. 
Berthet (E.): Le Secret du Diamant, 3fr. 50. 
Mérouvel (C.): Abandonnée, 7fr. 
Sauniére (P.): Flamberge, 3fr. 50. 
— (G. de): Les D’Orléans au Tribunal de|l’Histoire, 
r. 50. 








THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 
Ballifeary, Inverness. 

In Harper’s Monthly Magazine for September 
there is an article entitled ‘Our Journey to the 
Hebrides,’ in which the writer, a Mrs. Pennell, 
observes, in rather obscure English, “ Some- 
how we made it seem as if he,” that is, myself, 
‘*had brought us here under false pretences.” 
Now I wish to absolve myself from the respon- 
sibility of ‘‘ bringing them there,” the fact 
being that when Mr. Pennell called on me and 
told me that his wife and he were about to make 
a trip through the West Highlands in order to 
write and illustrate a paper on the country and 
its inhabitants, I ventured to warn him of the 
impossibility of two tourists, and especially two 
American tourists, getting to know, during a 
mere holiday run, anything at all about the 
circumstances and character of the Highlanders, 
who are the shyest folk in the world. Nothing 
daunted, however, the two trippers went to 
work; and the result appears in a tissue of 
unintentional misrepresentation and ignorance, 
which would be truly laughable if it were not 
calculated to convey an entirely false impression 
to readers on the other side of the Atlantic. 
According to Mrs. Pennell, ‘‘ This land, which 
holiday-makers have come to look upon as their 
own, is the saddest on God’s earth”; and that 
is owing, not to poverty of soil, not to conditions 


to sport. But then again Mrs. Pennell’s notions 
and information with regard to sport seem to be 
about as peculiar as those of her countrywoman, 
a well-known novelist, who made the American 
hero of one of her stories astonish his English 
acquaintances by the consummate skill with 
which he knocked over a pheasant on the Ist of 
September. After leaving Inverary, Mrs. Pen- 
nell observed some deer (which, of course, must 
have been roe deer) standing among the birch 
trees by the roadside, and the animals never 
stirred as the coach went by ; whereupon she 
remarks, ‘‘I suppose, in the season, the Duke 
of Argyll and his guests come stalking these 
tame creatures, and call it sport.” No, dear 
madam, the Duke of Argyll does not stalk roe 
deer, nor does anybody in Scotland call the 
stalking of tame creatures sport ; red deer are 
not in the habit of standing at roadsides 
and staring at coaches; while, for the matter 
of that, the Duke of Argyll is not the pos- 
sessor of a forest anywhere. When she 
reaches the little island of Ulva, Mrs. Pennell 
laments over the fact that now the only sounds 
heard there are the “‘ roaring of the waters and 
the cracking of the rifle.” The cracking of the 
rifle—in Ulva! This reminds one of the member 
of the House of Commons who got up in his 
place and declared that even the sacred soil of 
Iona was given over to grouse and deer; and 
no one thought it worth while to tell him that 
all the deer and grouse in Iona might be put 
in a single pie, and nothing be found below 
the crust. Now, while bewailing the desolate 
condition of the Ross of Mull, Mrs. Pennell: 
might more appropriately have attributed that 
to the crack of the rifle, for Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son describes a red deer as having once been 
seen there; but as he darkly calls the deer a 
buck (if I remember aright) there must be some 
confusion ; and it may be safer to fall back on 
the simple fact that the shooting of the Ross 
of Mull is let for the not very princely sum of 
80/., whence it may be concluded that it is not. 
the value of the shooting over this barren dis- 
trict which accounts for the absence of popu- 
lation. Mrs. Pennell is pained to think that in 
the Highlands deer are protected by law, while 
men are chased from their homes ; but by further 
inquiry she might have ascertained that in 
Scotland deer are not protected by law, and 
that men are not chased from their homes so 
long as they pay their rents, which rents they 
can have valued by appealing to the Commis- 
sioners. But the discontented and rain-harassed 
tripper finds everything wrong. Even the stray 
folk whom she does meet in the west of Mull 
will not speak. ‘‘They keep silence, these 
people, under the yoke they have borne for 
generations.” Perhaps a less imaginative per- 
son may be allowed to guess that the Highland 
postman or drover kept silence simply because 
he only knew Gaelic, whereas the two strangers 
spoke only English, or what they would have 
called English. 

But the truth is the authors of this unfor- 
tunate paper appear to have started with no sort 
of equipment of knowledge, or sympathy, or un- 
derstanding even of physical conditions, but with 
a plenieous supply of preconceived anticipations 
and prejudices. Not being experienced walkers, 
they must needs set out to see the Highlands on 
foot, until ‘‘ J—— was the first to rebel openly.” 
“The Highlands were a fraud, he declared ; the 
knapsack was an infernal nuisance, and he was 
a fool to carry it”: of which three state- 
ments it may cheerfully be conceded that two 
are correct. No wonder that the moon our 
authoress beheld rising over Ben Lomond was 
‘a great theatrical moon”: the moons in the 
Highlands are always theatrical—in Milwaukee 
never. She appears to have been disappointed 
with Loch Lomond, too. “ It was the first Scotch 
lake we saw, and we thought it very like any 
other lake.” But what did they expect the loch 
to be like—a house, or a mill, or a wild beast ? 
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genuine islanders must have been driven from 
the Hebrides because she did not once hear a 
man called she. Here was another fond antici- 
pation gone wrong. A boatman, on being asked 
about Dr. Johnson, answered for himself and 
companion that they had never heard of him; 
and she proceeds to say, “In the stories of Mr. 
Black or Mr. Stevenson he would have said they 
had never heard of her or she.” Well, Mr. 
Stevenson can answer for himself; but if Mrs. 
Pennell will be kind enough to show me any 
passage in which I have made a Highlander talk 
of a man as she I shall be happy to present her 
with a copy of ‘ Haliburton on Habits of Accu- 
racy.’ On the other hand, Mrs. Pennell heard 
a landlady call Gometra “Gomestra,” and signi- 
ficantly points out that this was the pronuncia- 
tion of a native. Yes, but a native of Cincinnati 
may call it ‘‘Cincinnata” without convincing 
any one that that is the proper spelling. 

May I add a word in praise of the illustra- 
tions? They are but hasty glimpses apparently, 
and yet they have caught the character of the 
Highland scenery—the silver glare of the lochs, 
the mysterious dusk of the overshadowing hills, 
the gleam of the windy and stormy skies ; and 
though they have none of what Mrs. Pennell 
calls the ‘‘ sickly sentiment of Landseer,” it is to 
be hoped that they will in some measure tend to 
remove from the mind of the American reader 
the impression he is most likely to receive from 
the article itself, namely, that the western islands 
of Scotland are the abode of a perpetual desola- 
tion, and sadness, and gloom. 

Witu1aM Brack. 








THREE LETTERS OF ADDISON. 


Tue following letters of Addison’s to Bishop 
Hough (preserved in private hands) are inter- 
esting. We owe the opportunity of publishing 
them to the courtesy of the Rev. W. D. Macray. 
The first of them furnished materials for a paper 
(No. 101) in the Guardian, and the character 
given in it of the French was also embodied in a 
letter to C. Montagu, which is printed in Aikin’s 
“ Life.’ There also the greater part of the second 
is printed, with verbal differences, from what must 
have been an original draft, without date, the 
copy here given being taken from the letter as 
actually sent to the bishop. Some sentences 
found in the draft are not found in this copy, 
but the notice of the Principality of Orange is an 
addition :— 

“My Lorp,—I have bin lost in the Country 
for above half a Year, where the few oppor- 
tunitys I had of seeing any thing out of the 
common road have freed your Lordship from 
the trouble my Letters woud have giv’n you. 
The only Advantage I have met with besides 
getting the Language was to see the temper and 
manners of the people, which I believe may be 
better Learnt in sucha Town as Blois than in Courts 
and greater Citys where dissimulation and Artifice 
are more in fashion. And truly by what I have 
seen of the French they are the happiest Nation in 
the world. Tis not in the powr of want or slavery 
to make ’em miserable. There is nothing to be 
met with in the Country but Mirth and Poverty. 
Every one Sings Laughs and Starves. Their Con- 
versation is generally Agreeable, for if they have any 
Wit or Sense they are sure to show it. They never 
mend —. a Second meeting, but use all the free- 
dom and familiarity at first sight that a Long In- 
timacy or Abundance of Wine can scarce draw from 
an English-man. Their Women are perfect Mis- 
tresses in this Art of setting themselves off to the 
best Advantage, and I believe give the prettiest Airs 
in Europe to the worst faces. Every one knows how 
to show her self in as Advantageous a Look and pos- 
ture as St Godfrey Kneller cou’d draw her in. One 
wou'd wonder in such a merry nation to find so 
melancholy a people as are in many of their Con- 
vents, one of which I shall take the Liberty to 
describe to Your Lordship because it makes a great 
noise in the world and is much the severest in 
France. It is call’d the Abbey de La Trap, situate 
in a Desart on the borders of Normandy. There 
are in it about a hundred and fifty Religious, most 
of ’em persons of Quality, and many that were con- 
siderable officers in the Army. They feed on 


nothing but Herbs and Roots, dres’t up with Oil 
instead of Butter, and a very coarse kind of Bread. 





Their Drink is a small Cider. They work in their 
fields and Gardens each of ’em at least three hours 
a day. One sees in their faces all the marks of 
mortification and Humility. They treat passengers 
out of the fruits of their own raising, and Lodge ’em 
within the Convent for three or four nights together. 
The Strangers are desir’d to talk but little with ’em 
and in particular to tell em no news. When my 
friend and I went thither, a Father receiv'd us upon 
his Knees, after that read a chapter of Thomas a 
Kempis to us, and upon our desire led us to the Abbot 
de la Trap, who was the first Authour of this Reform, 
He has Liv’d notwithstanding all the Austeritys of 
his Order to four score years of Age, and has still 
his senses entire, tho Log? are fore’d to carry him 
on his Straw-bed to the Masse which he still fre- 
quents at the most unseasonable Hours. He has 
written books in a very polite stile which are highly 
esteem’d ; he is Lookt upon as a Saint and will pro- 
bably after his Death have a place in the Calendar. 
Those of his own Convent ask him Blessing, tho tis 
above twenty years Since that he resign’d his place 
of Abbot. The Father who accompany’d us gave us 
an account of their first reception of the late King 
James, who often visites ’em, as your Lordship may 
see in the French Gazettes. The present Abbot led 
him into their great Hall where he sent for the 
whole Fraternity, told ’em they might look upon 
the Stranger that was before ’em (for otherwise 
they are never to lift their Eyes from the Ground) 
and that ’twas the King of England that gave ’em 
the honour of a Visite. Upon which the King told 
’em he had heard a great character of their piety, 
and that he was come to desire their prayrs for 
himself and his Subjects, many of whom he had 
renderd miserable. In his whole Harangue, to con- 
form it to the Genius of the place, he represented 
himself rather as one that had Injur’d his people 
than one that had receiv’d any Injustice from ’em. 
So the Fathers wept and retir’d severally to their 
Devotions. I am affraid Your Lordship will wish 
me again at Blois if I take the freedom of troubling 
you with many such tedious Letters: but I wont 
make this any Longer by an Excuse for it. My Father 
willinform your Lordship with my present Circum- 
stances. Iam, My L‘, Yot Lordships 
Most Dutifull and most 
Obedient Humble Servant 
J. ADDISON. 
Paris, 7". 24th, 1700, 


My Lorp,—Since I receiv’d the honour of Your 
Lordship’s Letter I am got as far as Marseilles in 
my way for Italy. I am at present very well pleas’d 
to Quit the French Conversation ; which since the 
promotion of their young prince begins to grow In- 
supportable. That which was before the Vainest 
Nation in the World is now worse than ever; There 
is scarce a Man in it that dos [sic] not give himself 
greater Airs and look as well pleas’d asif he had 
receivd some considerable Advancement in his own 
fortunes. The best company I have met with since 
my being in this Country has bin among the Men of 
Letters who are generally easy of Access, especially 
the Religious, that have a great deal of time on their 
hands and are glad to pass some of it off in the Con- 
versation of Strangers. Their learning for the most 
part lies among the old School-men. Their public 
Disputes run generally upon the Controversies 
between the Thomists and Scotists, which they 
manage with a great deal of Heat and false Latin. 
When I was at Paris I visited the Pere Malbranch, 
who has a particular Esteem for the English nation, 
where I believe he has more admirers than in his 
own. The French dont care for following him 
through such deep Reserches, and look upon the 
New Philosophy in General as Visionary or Irre- 
ligious. He told me himself that he was five and 
twenty years old before he had so much as heard of 
the name of Des Cartes. His Book is now Reprinting 
with Additions, among which he read to me a very 
pretty Hypothesis of Colours, which is very different 
from that of Cartesius or Dr. Newton, tho they may 
all three be True. Among other Learned men that 
1 have waited on I had the good fortune to be intro- 
due’d to Monst Boileau, who is now Retouching his 
Works and putting them out ina New Edition. He 
is Old and Deaf, but talks incomparably well in his 
own Calling. He heartily hates an Ill poet, and puts 
himself in a passion when he talks of any one that 
has not a high respect for the Ancients. I dont 
know whether there is more of old Age or Truth in 
his censure on the French Authours ; but he won- 
derfully crys down their present writers and extolls 
his former Cotemporaries very much, especially his 
two Intimate friends Arnaud and Racine. Iask’d him 
whether he thought Telemach was not a good Modern 
piece : he spoke of it witha great deal of Esteem, 
and said that it gave usa better notion of Homers 
way of writfhg than any Translation of him coud 
do, but that it fell however infinitely short of the 
Odyssée, for Mentor, says he, is Eternally preaching, 
but Ulysses shows us evry thing in his character and 





behaviour that the other is still forcing on us by hi 
precepts and Instructions. He said he thoughi the 
punishments inflicted on the Bad Kings in Heli might 
compare with any thing in the Sixth Eneid, and that 
the deceit which is put upon Telemachs Pilot to 
make him misguide his Master is more Artful] and 
poetical than the Death of Palinurus. He talk’d [ 
thought extremely well on several other French 
Authors, but I only mention this Romance because 
it is the great Book that is at present most in vogue 
I hope Your Lordship will excuse me for this kind 
of Intelligence, for in so beaten a road as that of 
France it is Impossible to talk of any thing hew 
unless we speak of particular persons that are always 
changing and may therefore furnish out different 
matters for as many Travellers as pass through the 
Country. I was about three days agoe at Orange 
which is a very fruitfull and pieasant spot of 
ground. The Governor, who is a Native of the 
place, told me there were about five thousand people 
in itand one Third of ‘em Protestants. There ig g 
Popish Bishop and some Convents, but All liye 
very Amicably together and are I believe not g 
little pleas’d with their Prince, that dos not burden 
them with any heavy Taxes or Impositions. There 
are two pieces of aap wr Marius’s Triumphal 
Arch and y*® Remains of a Roman Amphitheatre 
that are more worth than the whole principality, I 
am, My Lord, 
Yot Lordships Most Dutifull and Most 
Obedient Servant, 
Qor 29%, 1700. J. ADDISON. 


M' Dashwood desires me to present his most 
humble Duty to your L*”. 


My Lorp,—I hoped that my stay at Rome woud 
furnish me with matter enough to trouble your Lord. 
ship pretty frequently but I find tis the same thing 
to have a great ey | of subjects for a Letter as to 
meet with none at all. I shall therefore only tell 
your Lordship in general that I am in the pleasant. 
est City I have yet seen. There are more statues 
in it than there are men in several others. The 
streets are markt out with Obelisks, Porphyry is as 
common as Free-stone, and one sees something in 
evry wall that woud be preserv’d in the Cabinets 
of other Countrys. There are Buildings the most 
magnificent in the world, and Ruins more magnificent 
than they. One can scarce hear the name ofa Hillor 
river near it that dos not bring to mind a piece of 
a Classic Authour, nor cast ones Eyes upon a single 
Spot that has not bin the Scene of some extm- 
ordinary action. But I hope to show Your Lordship 
more at large such remarks as I have made on this 
place and other parts of my Travails, and shall here 
only take the Liberty to send you the Modern News 
of this place. On Wensday last the pope shou'd 
have receiv’d his Horse and 7000 Crowns as y° yout 
Homage for the Kingdome of Naples. The Spani 
and Imperial Ambassador had each of ’em prepard 
their present: but his Holiness was resolv'd to 
accept of neither. However, to prevent any dispute 
that might arise he prorogued the Ceremony for some 
months longer. When the Popes Officer according 
to custome was calling over y* Feudatorys of the 
Holy See, the Spanish Agent enter’d the room with 
his horse in his hand and a Bill for 7000 Crown 
both which he left behind him, after having enter’ 
it by a Notary w™ he brought with him. Had his 
horse and Trappings bin discover’d by the Guards 
they would have ye ty him, but to prevent this he 
drew a Cart up to the back door, where the Agent 
uncover’d him and led him up without being taken 
notice of till his public Appearance before the whole 
Assembly. The Spanish Ambassador has since let 
y® pope know that his Master expects his Investi- 
ture within six months, or that other-wise he will 
pursue such methods as he shall think proper to do 
himself justice. The Empero™ Ambassadour has 
enter’d his protesta’on against these proceedings 
I must not here omit telling your Lordship the great 
kindness that his Holiness has express’d towards y’ 
English in two or three late Audiences giv’n to some 
of our Nation. He told ’em that he woud willingly 
shed his bloud to serve ’em, that he woud severely 
punish any priest that shoud meddle with the 
Government, that when he was Cardinal he 
giv’n his Vote against a Missionary for raising some 
disturbances in Turkey, and that if he had shown 
himself severe in favour of Mahometans he shou'd 
be much rather so for such as are Christians. 1¢ 
is resolv’d to go through with his predecessors dé 
sign of making Civita Vecchia a free port and says 
if the English settle there they shall enjoy the next 
privileges to the Subjects of the Church. The Mer- 
chants of Naples and Sicily have thoughts of coming 
thither if the war breaks out. The men of the Belles 
Lettres promise themselves a great patron In the 
present pope, who among his other perfections 
very well accomplisht that way, and was formerly 
a member of the Queen of Suedens Academie. Now 
I am in the road of a News Letter I must let your 
Lordship know that two days ago a Prelate ws 
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en up by the Inquisition, who is a man of Learn- 
ing and a Virtuoso but too free a Thinker. The very 
porning he was seis’d he had done me the honour 
ofa Visite. M* Gervaise makes very great Improve- 
yeats, and tis thought will be an extraordinary 
Artist. He begins already to pity Titian and is so 
yell vers'd among the ancient statues that he talks 
gs familiarly of Phidias’s and Praxiteles’s Manner 
ashe w‘ do in England of Knellars & Cloistermans. 
Jam, My L*, Yo' Lordships 

most Dutifull and most 

Obedient Servant, 

Rome. July. 2%. 1701, J. ADDISON. 








MR. WILLIAM CHAPPELL. 


Tue close of Mr. William Chappell’s in- 
dustrious and honourable life on Monday, 
August 20th, 1888, at an advanced age, 
lacking three months exactly of seventy-nine 

, was extremely peaceful, as he always 
hoped it would be. A few years ago his 
utivity became impaired by two seizures in 
rpid succession of paralysis, and he well knew 
that a third attack would be final, and never 
quailed at the prospect. If possible, his 
genial disposition became still more tender 
under the trial, and since all who knew him 
intimately loved him truly, the news of his 
death must have saddened many. In private 
life he pursued without ostentation a course 
of cheerful labour, and was always ready to 
impart the rich stores of his knowledge to all 
students and fellow workers—to strangers no 
less than to friends. His pursuit of accuracy 
and fulness of information were untiring. No 
amount of toil daunted him, no difficulties long 
stood in his way. He would never accept a 
plausible theory or a blind guess instead of a 
definite established fact, and by verifying every 
quotation, distrusting all second-hand authorities, 
and rejecting each forged or manipulated text, 
he proved himself a model historian and editor 
of our early literature. None save those who 
shared his pursuits and emulated his exactitude 
could do justice to the rare qualities which 
enabled him at once to pioneer the way for later 
students, and almost to forestall further research. 
Where he had harvested the grain there were 
but scanty gleanings left for those who sought 
to follow in his footsteps. He achieved much 
single-handed ; but perhaps the best of all his ser- 
vices lies in the example of his unselfish character. 
He was incapable of self-display of any kind. 
He had, too, a catholicity of taste which made 
him sympathize with most diverse individuali- 
ties; while his own studies were so varied 
that he had kept himself abreast with the ac- 
quisition of knowledge in several departments of 
science and art as well as of letters. In the 
tank of his intimate friends he had numbered 
some of the best scholars of our time, although 
when close on fourscore, in diminished strength, 
“then but labour and sorrow,” nearly all who 
had been his lifelong companions had passed 
away before him. 

Of the Society of Antiquaries he had been 
elected a Fellow so long ago as June 4th, 1840, 
and afterwards became a member of the Council; 
of the Camden Society he had for many years 
been treasurer and on the Council; and of the 
Company of Musicians, in the City of London, 
he was again Master during the final year of his 

e. 

He was born on the 20th of November, 1809 
(not 1810, as has been mistakenly reported), the 
son of Mr. Samuel Chappell. The musical firm 
of Chappell & Co. commenced a successful 
career in New Bond Street in January, 1812. 
Mr. Samuel Chappell, its head, died in 1834, 
and the business was carried on for the widow 
by her sons, William and his younger brother 
Thomas. In 1838 William Chappell published 
M imperial quarto the first volume of his valu- 
able work, ‘A Collection of National English 

, consisting of Ancient Song, Ballad, and 
ce Tunes.’ This volume dealt with more 
than 246 complete pieces of ballad music, many 
of great rarity, and all of interest. The second 
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| volume, published in 1840, was preceded by 
‘*An Essay on the Ancient Minstrelsy of 
England.” There followed nearly two hundred 
pages of exhaustive “ Remarks on the Tunes,” 
interspersed with anecdote, and giving the full 
text of such ballads as had not been reprinted by 
Bishop Percy in his ‘ Reliques.’ In his preface 
Mr. Chappell declared :— 

“The object of the present work is to give practi- 
cal refutation to the popular fallacy that England has 
no National Music—a fallacy arising solely from in- 
dolence in collecting ; for we trust that the present 
work will show that thereisno deficiency in material, 
whatever there may have been in the prospect of 
encouragement to such collections.” 

Again, he mentions a feeling of surprise that 
“within the last century so many collections of 
Trish, Scotch, and Welch airs have appeared ; in the 
same period scarcely one collection of English airs 
should have been made. It has been too much the 
fashion with us, to pay little attention to our own 
tunes ; and the last importation has been generally 
the best received.” 

The publication of his ‘ National English Airs,’ 
reissued complete in 1840, marks an era in 
ballad literature. Fifteen years later he re- 
embodied his researches in his ‘ Popular Music 
of the Olden Time: a Collection of Ancient 
Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illustrative of 
the National Music of England.’ For this work, 
published by private subscription in a series of 
parts during the years 1855-9, the whole of 
the airs were harmonized by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir G. A.) Macfarren. 

Chiefly by his efforts and influence had been 
established the Philharmonic Society, the 
Musical Antiquarian Society in 1840, and in 
the same year “The Percy Society, for the 
Publication of Ancient Ballads, Songs, Plays, 
Minor Pieces of Poetry, and Popular Litera- 
ture.” This was one of the most popular and 
useful of the book-reprinting societies; and 
Mr. Chappell not only threw into it his own 
energy, but gained the hearty co-operation of 
John Payne Collier, Mr. Halliwell - Phillipps, 
Crofton Croker, Dyce, Thomas Wright, Rim- 
bault, F. W. Fairholt, and others. For it 
Mr. Chappell edited several rare and almost 
unique collections, ‘The Crown Garland of 
Golden Roses’ of 1612, 1659, in 1842 and 1845, 
and a few other works. He also wrote several 
papers which are printed in successive volumes 
of the Archeologia, xli, xlvi, &. Among 
these are ‘Some Account of an Unpublished 
Collection of Songs and Ballads by King Henry 
VIII. and his Contemporaries,’ read May 16th, 
1867; and ‘On the Use of the Greek Language, 
written Phonetically, in the Early Service- Books 
of the Church in England; and on the Earliest 
System of Musical Notation upon Lines and 
Spaces, one hitherto Unnoticed and Peculiar to 
English Use’: this was read in 1876, It is a mis- 
take of our contemporaries to say that he edited 
Playford’s ‘ Dancing-Master ’ and Tom D’Urfey’s 
‘Wit and Mirth’ of 1719. He edited neither— 
they never have been edited; he simply wrote a 
few manuscript notes, solely concerning the 
tunes, in his private copies of the books, now in 
the British Museum Library. He edited some 
of Dowland’s songs for the Musical Antiquarian 
Society, and reclaimed many tunes and ballads 
which had been fraudulently misclaimed from 
England. 

It is somewhat strange that he, who, like 
all students, had suffered inconvenience from 
the practice of music publishers issuing sheets 
and volumes without a date, should have 
tolerated the same in his own books. His 
‘Old English Ditties,’ selected from his 
‘Popular Music of the Olden Time,’ with a 
new introduction, the long ballads compressed, 
and occasionally new words written by J. Oxen- 
ford, with the symphonies and accompani- 
ments by G. A. Macfarren, is without date, but, 
as it followed soon after the more scholarly and 
scientific work, from which the author himself 
compiled it for merely popular use, it must have 
been issued about1860-2. In 1867 andthe spring 








of 1868 he assisted Prof. J. W. Hales when print- 
ing in extenso the invaluable treasury of ballad 
poetry known as ‘The Percy Folio MS.,’ the 
original of which, now in the British Museum 
Library, was at that time private property, and 
lent for transcription on payment of a consider- 
able sum of money. In 1868 Mr. Chappell 
assisted at the foundation of the Ballad Society, 
and agreed to furnish short notes to ‘The 
Roxburghe Ballads,’ a voluminous gathering of 
1263 ballads (including many ‘‘ garlands” and 
some modern ‘‘slip-songs”). He did not affect 
to fully edit them; but his labours began in 
1869 and ended in 1879, at the close of the 
ninth annual part and third volume. At his 
request the work was then transferred to his 
friend Mr. Ebsworth, who has continued it 
to the present time, and compiled three more 
volumes, the final volume being still in progress. 
And not only his favourite ballads, but his 
‘Popular Music’ also had been entrusted 
to the same friend to re-edit and superintend 
at an early date. This was his own urgent 
and repeated wish, and will not be neglected. 

After being first stricken by paralysis he had 
considered his position in regard to three impor- 
tant and unfinished works. The ‘ Roxburghe 
Ballads’ being arranged for, he hoped to 
republish his ‘Popular Music,’ which was out. 
of print ; but he made no attempt to continue 
beyond its initial volume, published in -1874, 
“The History of Music (Art and Science). 
Vol. I. From the Earliest Records: to the Falk 
of the Roman Empire.” It is complete in itself, 
embracing the Hebrew and the Greek music. 
He had, indeed, made preparations for the second 
volume, on medieval music, and for the third, 
on modern music, but he knew that to continue 
it was beyond his power. The history provoked 
controversy, by its attacks on the inaccuracy 
of Dr. Burney or other writers and on certain 
continental authors, especially Helmholtz. These 
disputes, which led to the issue of some occa- 
sional pamphlets, vigorously written, may well 
be left to pass into oblivion. 

Mr. Chappell was buried at Kensal Green, his 
old friend Mr. Ebsworth reading the burial 
service. 








“GOOD WINE NEEDS NO BUSH.” 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg, Aug. 27, 1888. 

Your readers will, I am sure, be grateful to 
Dr. Sharpe for his interesting paper under this 
title in the Atheneum of August 25th. It conveys 
curious information concerning the ways of our 
forefathers which ought not to be forgotten ; but. 
I do not think it will shake the conviction felt 
by most of us that the above proverb had its 
origin in the symbolic use of the “‘ bush” indi- 
cating where wine was sold, not in the sprig of 
rosemary or other such thing which, it seems, 
it was the custom to put into vessels containing 
drink. These little sprigs may have been put 
in to flavour the wine or ale, but I am inclined 
to believe that their main business was to hinder 
the fluid being spilt when mugs and tankards 
filled to the brim were rapidly moved. Persons 
accustomed to rural life here and in the north 
of England will have observed that when water 
is carried from a distant pump, well, or stream 
the water-bearer has commonly in his buckets 
little squares of light wood, called swimmers, 
which are used for the like purpose. When 
these “swimmers ” are lost or mislaid it is the 
custom to supply their places with sprigs of 
thorn cut from the nearest hedge. Good wine 
may need no bush to induce men to find out 
where it is on tap, but good equally with bad 
wine will dash over the side of the vessel in 
which it is carried if wavelets on the surface 
are created by rapid motion and not broken by 
some floating object. 

The wine-bush must have been a very familiar 
object to our ancestors. In the long and weari- 
some discussions which the men of the sixteenth 
century carried on with regard to the nature of 
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the sacraments it is constantly referred to, by | 


way of illustrating what a symbol is. Tyndale 
the Reformer, discoursing of Extreme Unction, 
says :— 

cf Outward oil can neither heal the soul nor make 
her feel, save as a sign, or as a bush at a tavern door 
quencheth a man’s thirst.”—Erpos. and Notes, 184. 
Bishop Ridley speaks of something as 
“a bare sign...... none otherwise than the ivy bush 
Goth represent wine in a tavern.”—On the Lord’s 
Supper, 10. 

Fulke, in his ‘ Defence of the English Transla- 
tions of the Bible,’ describes a person with whom 
he differed as 

“as wise as he that will contend the ivy bush to be 
a part of wine, because some men, seeing it hang 
over the house, will say, Lo, here is wine.” —P. 258. 

The above quotations, which could, if needful, 
be added to, are taken from the Parker Society’s 
reprints of the works of the Reformers. The 
use of a bush or sign was not a mere matter of 
taste or convenience on the part of those who 
sold strong drink. What we in these days should 
call ‘‘ the local authority ” made the use of some 
such object compulsory. In 1562 an innkeeper 
at Scotter, in Lincolnshire, was ordered by the 
manor court to hang up ‘‘Signum aut unum le 
ale-wyspe ad hostium domus” before the feast 
of the Invention of the Holy Cross, under pain 
of the forfeiture of six shillings and eightpence 
(Archeologia, vol. xlvi., p. 381). In the following 
century it would appear that the bush was 
always used, whether the house had a sign or 
not, for Robert Burton says that something of 
which he is discoursing is as sure a token “as 
an ivy bush is of a tavern” (‘ Anat. Mel.,’ 1652, 
p. 474). We know that at the time when Burton 
wrote most taverns had signs. 

An additional reason for believing that the 
proverb relates to the bush used as a sign, not 
to the sprig of rosemary in the cup, is furnished 
by the form in which the proverb itself some- 
times occurs. Henry Wilkinson, in his preface 
to Bradford ‘On Repentance,’ printed at Oxford 
in 1652, says: ‘‘It is a common proverb that 
good wine needs no ivy bush: no more doth 
this good old wine, this excellent treatise of 
that saint of God Mr. Bradford.” The bush 
hung over the door must be meant here. Dr. 
Sharpe will not, I think, contend that our fore- 
fathers of any period were such savages as to 
flavour their wine with ivy-leaves. 

Epwarp PEacock. 


Dr. R. R. SHarre allows that the ivy bush 

was the known sign of a “‘ public,” and instance 
upon instance showsjthat ‘ bush” in the above 
proverb was short for it. Nares alone gives five, 
and here is another from N. Breton’s ‘ Arbor of 
Amorous Devises’:— 
That-good wines need no Ivie-bush, and eloquence is naught 
But while it seems to many that the saying 
means that such wine needs no indication of its 
presence as plainly as that though No. 5 desig- 
nates a particular house, Windsor Castle needs 
no such distinguishing number on its walls, Dr. 
Sharpe would—as seems to me—hold that this ivy 
bush was intended to symbolize the rosemary, 
&c., that was put into the pots to give the liquor a 
more pleasant flavour. I rather incline to think 
that in the instance quoted this was done to hide 
the inch and a half of cozening pitch and the ab- 
sence of the Excise sealing, and more evidence is 
wanted that such insertion was customary. I 
have never come across any such custom, and 
no further evidence being given, his attempted 
conclusion may be called nothing but the merest 
conjecture. 

Nor is it good at that, for he seems to have 
forgotten two facts. One is that ivy has a most 
unpleasant taste, and was then accounted a 
powerful medicinal and poisonous herb. Hence 
that it could have been specially chosen to sym- 





bolize the flavouring rosemary, borage, or the 

like is an absurdity, and an absurdity more | 
apparent then than now, for then the qualities | 
of plants were more generally known, while also | 


in symbolizing they looked carefully for a fit- 
ness, imaginary or otherwise, between the 
symbol and the thing symbolized. The other 
fact, one which thoroughly explains the use of 
the ivy bush as a sign, is that from classical times 
this plant has been sacred to Bacchus, was en- 
twined on his thyrsus, and used in all cele- 
brations in his honour. 

One instance of what was taken in Elizabethan 
times to be the meaning of the proverb is worth 
a world of conjectures, and I give two: one 
the line quoted above, taken with its context, 
the other from Breton’s ‘ Crossing of Proverbs’: 


P. Good wine needs no bush. 
C. Yes, [the bushis necessary] for travellers that know not 
the house. 
Br. Nicuotson, M.D. 


My friend Dr. Sharpe’s extract from Mr. 
Riley’s ‘Memorials’ is very interesting as a novel 
contribution to what has been said on this sub- 
ject, and is remarkable as actually reversing the 
meaning which has commonly been attached to 
the proverb. In lieu of using the bush as an 
advertisement, it is here employed as a means of 
concealment. The rosemary is to mask the pitch. 
“In similitudinem arboris” is not to be ren- 
dered as to look like a tree or bush, but after 
the fashion of an arbowr—a place, as Sidney 
has it (‘ Arcadia,’ Book I.), that “could resist 
the strongest violence of eyesight.” Sprigs of 
scented herbs, borage, rosemary, &c., were 
formerly much more frequently introduced 
into cooling tankards than now ; but they were 
used for flavouring or for their supposed healthful- 
ness, and not to disguise the quality of wine ; had 
they been, their presence would have created 
suspicion at once. Rosemary stood in high 
favour, as benefiting the head, heart, and joints. 
Alice de Caustone only wished to hide the inch 
and a half of pitch, the quality of the ale was 
unexceptionable enough; short quantity, not 
quality, required ‘‘the arbour.” A broom, a 
bush, and a wisp have from time immemorial 
signified things ‘‘ on sale”—-why, I have never 
seen explained satisfactorily. The Scotch ren- 
dering of the proverb is “ Gude wine needs na 
a wisp.” The French form almost establishes 
that the bush really signifies proclaiming ‘‘ en 
vente” by asign. ‘*A bon vin il ne faut point 
d’enseigne.” The Latin brings it back to the 
ivy : ‘* Vino vendibili hcedera suspensa nihil est 
opus.” Box or any evergreen answered the 
same purpose as ivy ; but ivy was by far the 
most widely used. The connexion of the ivy 
with Bacchus is immemorial. Servius, in his 
notes to the second Eclog., Virgil, line 25, says 
that poets were crowned with it as well as with 
laure], because being evergreen it emblemed as 
verses do immortality, and because it is sacred to 
Bacchus. Parnassus itself had two peaks, one 
dedicated to Apollo, the other to the ruddy 
god. Onthe authority of Ovid we know that 
“Hoedera est gratissima Baccho.” He and 
the Bacchanals are crowned with it, the 
thyrsus, chariot, and all else belonging to 
him. And then, again, its coolness was thought 
to temper the heat of wine—I am not sure it does 
not—as the amethyst was fabled todo. The ivy 
especially dedicated to Bacchus, and called the 
“poet’s ivy” in the archipelago, is, Tournefort 
says, the Hedera dionysias with golden berries. 
It is singular that ivy is not mentioned in the 
Holy Scriptures, and only once in the Apocryphal 
books (2 Maccab. vi. 7), at the feast of Bacchus 
at Jerusalem, when Antiochus compelled the 
Jews ‘‘ to go in procession to Bacchus carrying 
ivy.” Once, therefore, that a bush, tree, bough, 
wisp, or broom came to represent a sale of 
anything, the wine-house would certainly 
have the ivy bush. Taylor, the Water Poet, in 
his perambulation of the ten shires round 
London notes constantly ‘‘a taverne with a 
bush” only. It was the first of all signs employed; 
afterwards additional devices were added, and the 
sign of the bush, common to all, was dropped. 

I think all the foregoing matter may be taken 





as establishing an immediate and intimate cop. 
nexion between the ivy bush and the tavern, ang 
possibly that this emblem of Bacchus for th, 
sale of spirituous liquors is the origin of ep. 
ploying a bough, broom, wisp as an emblem 
of sale generally. 

Even now paviors in the street string , 
cord with a bunch of straw suspended in the 
middle to show work is being done and no 
thoroughfare; and Hazlitt on this proverb 
remarks that at the mouth of pits when a bush 
is hung out it indicates that the mine is at work. 
Here there seems to me a link wanting. But 
as to good wine not requiring to be made known, 
it is of the nonsense and contradiction that 
point the wisdom of so many proverbs. It is 
as good as that foolery of Shakspeare’s ‘‘ What's 
in aname? A rose,” &c. When the wit is in the 
wisdom is out. It is curious to note in this 
connexion that the slang word bosky for in. 
ebriated is some toper's witty turn of this very 
word the bush. Taking the general sign of all 
drinking places as causing a man to see things 
on coming away still as ‘‘through the bush,” 
he is bosky indeed and arboured, but the strong 
‘¢ violence ” is that of his own ‘‘ eyesight.” 

C. A. Warp, 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. CassELL promise the completion of the 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,—a_ three - volume 
novel by Mr. Frank Barrett, ‘The Admirable 
Lady Biddy Fane,’—two tales, ‘Commodore 
Junk,’ by Mr. Manville Fenn, author of ‘ Double 
Cunning,’ &c.; and ‘The Astonishing History 
of Troy Town,’ by Q., author of ‘Dead Man's 
Rock,’—‘ The Truth about Russia,’ by Mr, 
W. T. Stead,—‘ France as It Is,’ by MM. A. 
Lebon and Paul Pelet,—‘Flora’s Feast: a 
Masque of Flowers,’ penned and pictured by 
Mr. Walter Crane,—‘ Marine Painting,’ by Mr. 
Walter W. May, R.I.,—the fourth volume of 
‘English Writers, by Prof. Henry Morley,— 
the second volume of ‘ Our Earth and its Story; 
by Dr. Robert Brown,—the second volume of 
the new and revised edition of ‘ Cassell’s History 
of England,’—the completion of ‘Familiar 
Trees,’ by Mr. G. S. Boulger, and of ‘ Familiar 
Wild Birds,’ by Mr. W. Swaysland,—‘ Principles 
of the Economic Philosophy of Society, Govern- 
ment, and Industry,’ by Dr. Van Buren Dens- 
low,—‘ Modern Shot Guns,’ by Mr. W. W. 
Greener, author of ‘Modern Breechloaders,— 
‘The New Latin Primer,’ by Prof. J. P. Post- 
gate,—‘ Heroes of Every-Day Life,’ by Laura 
Lane,—and sundry new volumes in the “ Ameri- 
can Library of Fiction”: ‘The Veiled Beyond, 
by Mr. Sigmund G. Alexander, author of ‘Ten 
of Us,’ &c.; ‘Orion the Gold-Beater,’ by Mr. 
Sylvanus Cobb, jun-; ‘89,’ by Mr. Edgar Henry; 
and ‘ Another’s Crime (from the Diary of In- 
spector Byrnes),’ by Mr. J. Hawthorne. Their 
list also includes the annual volumes of the 
many periodicals of the firm. 

Mr. Hogg’s list comprises ‘The Makers of 
British India,’ by Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams, 
—a new and revised edition of ‘The Story of 
our Colonies’ by Mr. Fox Bourne,—‘ Brave 
Little Women: Tales of the Heroism of Girls, 
by Marie Trevelyan, —‘An Easy Guide to 
Scripture Animals,’ by Mr. V.S. Morwood,—‘That 
Boy Jack!’ by Helen H. Rogers,—‘ A Living 
Story ; or, the Would-be Authoress,’ by A. W. 
Wright,—‘ Red Herring ; or, Allie’s Little Blue 
Shoes, by Frances Armstrong, —‘ Childrens 
Evergreens,’ a selection of favourite tales,— 
and a new volume by Mr. Ascott R. Hope, 
‘The Romance of the Mountains.’ 








Literary Gossip. 

Tue following, we understand, is to be 
the title of Sir Morell Mackenzie’s new work, 
viz.,‘TheFatal Illness of Frederick the Noble. 
The publishers do not expect to have the work 
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ready for publication till about the end of 
Septem ber. 

Ir is expected that there will be a full 
sttendance of members next Tuesday at the 
Glasgow meeting of the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom. There promises 
to be a happy combination of business and 
pleasure : papers to read and discuss in the 
gornings, drives and visits in the afternoons, 
cnversazione or dinner party in the even- 
ings, rounded off on Friday by a water 
excursion to see the river and firth, not to 
mention an excursion to Ayr and Burns’s 
cottage on Thursday. The President, Prof. 
Dickson, will take the chair in Merchants’ 
Hall at ten o’clock on Tuesday morning. 


Mr. THomAs PurneE.t’s new book will be 
jgued immediately. It is entitled ‘ Dust 
and Diamonds,’ and will be published by 
Messrs. Ward & Downey. 


One of the earliest novels of the autumn 
season will be a new novel from the pen of 
Mrs. Spender, entitled ‘Kept Secret.’ It 
will be published by Messrs. Sonnenschein 
& Co. The same publishers announce a 
new novel by the Earl of Desart, entitled 
‘Herne Lodge,’ which deals with mysterious 
experiences in a haunted house, and re- 
counts, it is said, some startling adventures. 


Tur story ‘French Janet,’ which com- 
mences in the September number of the 
Cornhill Magazine, is by Sarah Tytler, the 
author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘A Gar- 
den of Women,’ &c. 


A CorRESPONDENT writes ‘— 

“An historic relic has just turned up in 
Paris, It is a copy of ‘The New Testament’ 
(london, 1656) and ‘The Whole Book of 
Psalms’ (London, 1654), done up together ina 
beautiful siik-embroidered cover, with, on the 
front, a portrait of Charles I., with a moustache, 
but no beard, and on the reverse a charming 
likeness, with her many curls, of Henrietta 
Maria, to whom there is no doubt the volume 
belonged. Each portrait is surrounded by a 
little oval frame of silk cord, and has a border of 
flowers and insects at top and bottom. It has 
twosilver clasps. The linings of the cover are 
of rose-coloured silk tabby. The book, which is 
only five and a half inches high, is in an excel- 
lent state of preservation, and will be shown by 
its present possessor, M. Léon Gruel, 418, Rue 
Saint-Honoré, to any visitor interested in em- 
broidered bindings. It is not for sale.” 

Mr. E. Peacock has finished his novel 
‘Narcissa Brendon,’ on which he has been 
engaged for several years. The scenes are 
laid at the present time, 7. ¢., 1880-5. 


We regret to hear of the death of Mr. 
John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A., the well- 
known Lancashire antiquary. He was the 
author of a life of Thomas Fuller and other 
biographical works, and contributed to the 
papers of the Manchester Literary Club, the 
lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
and other learned bodies, and was for some 
time honorary secretary of the Chetham 
Society. Mr. Bailey, who was forty-eight 
years of age, was interred on Monday last 
at Stretford, near Manchester. 


Mr. Letanp is revising the ‘ Ballads of 
Hans Breitmann’ for a new edition, and 
aoe a number of new Anglo-German 

ms. 


Tux copyrights of the works of the late 
Grace Aguilar have been purchased from 


their present proprietors, Messrs. Groom- 





bridge & Sons, by Messrs. George Routledge 
& Sons. 

Tue Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
will be closed from September 3rd to 
September 17th. 

Tue ancient Academy of Lausanne is 
expected to be raised to the rank of a 
university. The town will furnish the 
building, for which it has the sum of three 
millions of francs at its disposal, whilst the 
state will provide for the academical staff. 
This will make the fifth teaching university 
for little Switzerland. 

Tue Cavaliere A. G. Spinelli is preparing 
for publication a complete edition of the 
letters of the great Italian antiquary L. A. 
Muratori. 

Miss Frances Lorp, who is known in 
connexion with kindergarten teaching, is 
about to publish a book called ‘Christian 
Science Healing.’ This is the title she 
gives to a treatment which is closely allied to 
‘healing by faith” and “the mental cure,” 
and has been attracting people to Lady 
Mount-Temple’s, where Miss Lord has been 
delivering lectures during the summer. 
Mr. George Redway is the publisher. 

Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are Finance Accounts, United King- 
dom, for 1887 (9d.); Pauperism, England 
and Wales, Statement for June (2d.); 
British Museum, Accounts and Returns for 
1887-8 (10d.); East India Education, 
Resolution of Indian Government (2d.) ; 
East India, Hyderabad Deccan Mining 
Company, First and Second Reports of 
Committee, and Evidence (4s.); Education 
Department, Training Colleges, Reports for 
1887 (9d.) ; Education Department, Metro- 
politan District, Report for 1887 (3d.); 
and Consular Reports—Denmark, Report 
on Dairy Farms (1s. 1d.) ; Russia, Peasants’ 
Land Banks in Poland (1d.). 








SCIENCE 
The Geological History of Plants. By Sir 
J. William Dawson, F.R.S. (Kegan 


Paul, Trench & Co.) 
ALTHOUGH occupied during a long and busy 
life with a variety of scientific pursuits, Sir 
William Dawson has never lost sight of the 
favourite study which he began nearly half 
a century ago—the study of fossil plants. 
In the present work, which forms a volume 
of ‘‘ The International Scientific Series,” he 
presents in a fairly popular form the general 
results of his long-continued researches, and 
seeks, from the point of view of a non- 
evolutionist, to trace the progress of vege- 
table life throughout geological time. 
To those readers who are untrained in 
science the subject—though by no means 
destitute of general interest—offers a double 
difficulty, inasmuch as it requires for its due 
apprehension some knowledge of geology on 
the one hand and of botany on the other. 
This difficulty the author seeks to overcome 
at the outset by offering some preliminary 
notions on geological chronology and on 
botanical classification. Having disposed 
of this introductory matter, he plunges freely 
into the subject of the work, dealing at first 
with those Laurentian rocks which he knows 
so thoroughly in his Canadian home. Here 
he finds indirect evidence of a primal flora, 





not, it is true, in the form of recognizable 
vegetable relics, but in the shape of graphite 
or plumbago—a mineral widely distributed 
through the limestones and gneissose rocks 
of the Laurentian series, and probably, 
though by no means necessarily, of vege- 
table origin. As if to repay the incredulity 
which many zoologists entertain towards 
his Eozoon, Sir William assures us that he 
has little or no faith in the vegetable nature 
of the so-called Eophyton from the old 
Cambrian rocks of Scandinavia. 

So much of the author’s labours has lain 
among plants of Devonian age that the 
section of the work devoted to these fossils 
is naturally one of the fullest and most 
interesting in the volume. It is, however, 
with doubtful advantage that he here re- 
places the familiar stratigraphical expres- 
sion ‘‘ Devonian” by the term “ Erian.” 
This innovation he seeks to justify by ex- 
plaining that the most important area of 
strata between the Upper Silurian and 
Lower Carboniferous systems hitherto known 
to geologists occurs, not in Europe, where 
the rocks of this age present only a de- 
pauperated flora and fauna, but in America, 
especially around Lake Erie, which gives its 
name tothe group. The typical area of Erian 
rocks stretches for nearly seven hundred 
miles from east to west through the northern 
states of the Union and Western Canada, 
while in a north and south direction it passes 
from the north of Michigan far into the 
Middle States. The rocks of this extensive 
tract, comprising a thickness of 18,000 feet, 
were long ago recognized by the state geo- 
logists of New York as the “ Erie Division”; 
and Sir William Dawson now proposes to 
extend the term, in a modified form, so as 
to supplant the long-established, if less ap- 
propriate word ‘ Devonian.”’ He will find, 
however, that old stratigraphical terms die 
hard. 

Notwithstanding the interest of the 
author’s attempts to restore the flora of the 
Erian forests, it is rather to the plants of 
the Carboniferous period that most readers 
in this country will turn their attention. 
With reference to the controversies which 
have been often raised as to the systematic 
position of the well-known genus Sigillaria, 
Sir W. Dawson observes that so large a 
number of species is included under this 
generic name that several distinct types of 
organization may be recognized ; and he be- 
lieves that while some should be classed 
with Lepidodendron as lycopods, others are 
allied to the pines and cycads, and others 
again to the remarkable group of trees 
known as Cordaites. 

It is well known that some years ago 
Prof. Huxley in examining the “ better- 
bed coal” of Bradford found it to be largely 
composed of the remains of spores and spore- 
cases; and thus a notion got abroad that 
these resinoid bodies formed the principal 
constituent of coals in general. Against 
this view Sir W. Dawson has frequently 
raised his voice, and in the present work 
he naturally repeats his protest. He holds 
that while spore-cases are present abund- 
antly in certain coals, they constitute but 
an infinitesimal part of the matter of coal in 
general; and that most coal consists of the 
cortical and woody tissues of the Carboni- 
ferous trees. ‘There is no question that 
certain writers have carried the spore 
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theory to an absurd length, and it is, there- 
fore, wholesome to hear a palobotanist 
of Sir William Dawson’s experience argue 
on the other side, even if he is tempted to 
carry his argument to the opposite extreme. 
While expressing general approval of the 
volume, it should be pointed out that certain 
chapters are much less satisfactory than the 
Devonian and Carboniferous sections; and 
it seems especially a pity that the author 
has not treated the Tertiary floras with 
greater fulness. 








ORNITHOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Birds-nesting and Bird-skinning. By Miller 
Christy. (Fisher Unwin.) — This handbook is 
based upon a work published in 1861 by the 
late Edward Newman, but it contains about 
three times as much as the original, and is, in 
fact, entirely rewritten. As a rule the author 
is exceedingly accurate respecting the habits, 
&c., of the birds with which he is personally 
acquainted ; and it is on account of the general 
excellence of this little volume that we draw 
attention, with a view to its subsequent cor- 
rection, to a case in which the writer’s informa- 
tion is not up to date. Twenty years ago the 
golden eagle might justly have been spoken of 
as still breeding in “small and ever decreasing 
numbers” in the Highlands of Scotland, though 
less numerous there than the sea eagle; but such 
is no longer the case. Owing to the increase 
in the number and extent of deer forests, the 
presence of the golden eagle has been distinctly 
encouraged by a large number of proprietors ; 
and but for the high prices offered for British- 
taken eggs by collectors, who too often succeed 
in suborning the gamekeepers and shepherds, 
this fine bird would soon be as numerous as it 
was forty or fifty years ago, before the rage for 
grouse preservation doomed every bird of prey 
to slaughter. In those days the sea eagle was 
decidedly the more abundant species, but owing 
to its vulturine propensities for carrion it easily 
yields to the temptation presented by the strych- 
nined carcases putout for the hill foxes; the sheep 
farmers hate it, and it generally breeds on their 
land, away from the protection of the undisturbed 
deer forests ; while owing to its usually select- 
ing sea cliffs it is much exposed to the attacks of 
marauding yachtsmen and yachtswomen. When 
a lady has acquired acertain amount of skill with 
the rifle she naturally loves to display it, and 
more than one former denizen of some ancestral 
eyrie has succumbed to feminine dexterity, and 
now forms a mere item amongst the furniture 
of some rich manufacturer's hall. A few slips 
are inevitable in a work of this kind, and from 
Mr. Christy’s allusions to the Shetland Islands 
we infer that he is under an erroneous impres- 
sion with regard to their position and longi- 
tude ; but on the whole this book is very good 
indeed, and can be thoroughly recommended. 

Pallas’s Sand Grouse: its History, Habits, 
Food, and Migrations; with Hints as to its 
Utility and a Plea for its Preservation, by W. B. 
Tegetmeier (Cox), is a useful compilation, suf- 
ficiently explained by its title. The author duly 
acknowledges the sources of his information re- 
specting the previous irruptions of this species 
into Europe, and pleads for its protection during 
the present immigration, which is now attracting 
so much attention. Its eggs have already been 
found in this country, and broods have probably 
been hatched ; but inasmuch as a full account of 
this last invasion is being prepared by Prof. 
Newton, who so ably recorded the former appari- 
tions in Europe, it would be premature to say 
more upon the subject. Of course the writer 
of this useful pamphlet — which contains a 
coloured plate and several woodcuts—may feel 
assured-of the sympathy of every ornithologist 
in his laudable endeavours to preserve this in- 
teresting bird ; but we expect that the British 
autumn and winter will prove too wet to allow 


. 





of the acclimatization of the species, however 
much it may be protected. 

The Young Collector’s Handbook of British 
Birds and their Nests and Eggs. By H. Har- 
court Bath. With a Chapter on collecting and 
preserving Birds by R. Bowdler Sharpe. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.)—At the price of one 
shilling this small book might possibly be con- 
sidered cheap, while another adjective frequently 
used in the same connexion would be still more 
applicable. Just to give an idea of its numerous 
errors, we may say that a woodcut of the fran- 
colin is given for the ptarmigan, and one of the 
stone-plover as the common curlew, while the 
latter bird is called Nuwmenius argicatus instead 
of arquata; in fact, the mistakes in the scientific 
names are simply ludicrous. The appendix by 
Mr. R. B. Sharpe is more than good enough for 
the class of persons for whom this book is de- 
signed, but we are sorry to see his name asso- 
ciated with it. 


Tales of the Birds. By W. Warde Fowler. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—‘‘ The Oxford Tutor,” who 
not long since gave us ‘A Year with the Birds’ 
suited to older readers, has written a pleasant 
book for young people. In some, but not all of 
the stories, the birds converse after the manner 
of the robins in a book—by Mrs. Trimmer, if 
we rightly remember—which children used to 
read some forty or fifty years ago; but the present 
is far superior in style to that weakly sentimental 
work, and the writer frequently displays con- 
siderable humour. There are eight full-page 
illustrations by Mr. Bryan Hook. 








MR. PHILLIP HENRY GOSSE, F.R.S, 


WE regret to announce the death of the well- 
known naturalist Mr. Gosse, who peacefully 
passed away in his sleep on the morning of 
the 23rd of August, after an illness of five 
months. Until the spring of the present year 
Mr. Gosse retained all his powers and faculties, 
and he was actually making drawings of Rotifera 
from under the microscope so lately as February 
last. He had been saying that he felt as though he 
were no more than twenty-five, and seemed in 
astonishing health and vigour, when a bronchial 
attack, brought on by exposure in the course of 
his scientific work, weakened his system, and 
led to the development of a cardiac disease, to 
which he has at last succumbed. 

Philip Henry Gosse was the second son of a 
roving miniature painter, Thomas Gosse, who 
perambulated England in the artist fashion of 
the beginning of this century, executing a group 
of commissions in one town, and then passing 
on to another. It was during one of these peri- 
odical halts that the future naturalist was 
born at Worcester, on the 10th of April, 1810. 
As the painter’s family increased, the constant 
changes became more and more distressing, and 
in the summer of 1812 Mrs. Gosse and her 
children came to anchor at Poole, in Dorset, 
the father returning to that town after each 
group of excursions. When very young, and at 
first entirely unencouraged, the child began to 
observe the birds and other fauna of Poole 
Harbour. His taste for zoology was originally 
awakened by a set of the ‘ Encyclopedia Perth- 
ensis,’ the poor and tame plates of which he was 
never tired of examining, and later on of copy- 
ing. He had the advantage of possessing in 
Poole an aunt, a Mrs. Bell, who had the pecu- 
liarity, so rare in the eighteenth century, of 
cultivating a loving observation of animated 
nature. ‘‘ Aunt Bell” explained to him the out- 
lines of the metamorphosis of insects, and, what 
was more extraordinary still, she encouraged 
him to collect sea-anemones in the harbour, 
and to keep them alive in a vessel of sea-water, 
thus sketching in outline the marine aquarium 
which her nephew was to invent. Mr. Gosse 
was educated for a while at Blandford Grammar 
School, until in 1827 he was sent out to be a 
clerk in a whaler’s office in Newfoundland. But 
already, in the winter of 1826, his earliest con- 











ae 
tributions to natural history had begun to appear Thi 
in the Youth’s Magazine. His exile to Americ, final 
cut short his literary ambition for many year, mi 
From 1827 onwards Mr. P. H. Gosse was histor 
occupied in many capacities in different parts of scient 
the New World—as a clerk in Newfoundland fo, § eff 
eight years, as a farmer in Canada, as a schoo). § ." 
master in Alabama, and, finally, as a professiona} “- 
naturalist in Jamaica. Those who have know, § &@™ 
him only as the shy recluse of later years cq, M0" 
have formed no idea of the restless and advep. Richa 
turous career which Mr. Gosse enjoyed until which 
early middle life. His earliest serious work j, § °° 
zoology was the observation and careful illustra. apt t 
tion of insects, first in Newfoundland and then his gP 
with particular relation to Lepidoptera, in Canad, § "™ 
and Alabama. It was not until the failure oj § 
his experiment as a farmer that he returned ty happy 
England, and published in 1840 the first of the § 2 
long series of his books, ‘The Canadian Naty. § 2" 
ralist,’ a volume which, though infelicitouly 9 
written in the form of a dialogue, achieved, of ade 
considerable success. Mr. Gosse returned to ba 
America, and did not resume literature untij = 
1845, when he adopted it as a profession. His § P* 
‘Ocean, published in 1846, was extremely = 
popular, and he had now as many offers from ° 
the publishers as he could undertake. His ‘In. o “ 
troduction to Zoology,’ 1848 ; ‘ Popular Ornitho § ot 
logy,’ 1849; and the series of zoological manuals § 
published between 1848 and 1851 did a great _ 
deal to familiarize the public with the elements 
of exact natural history. In 1851 appeared, with a 
a magnificent folio of coloured plates from his § “ 
own designs, his ‘Birds of Jamaica, and next with 
year the best written of his early works, the por 
fascinating ‘ Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica’ an 
From this time forth, for some ten years, Mr, ; 
Gosse was the most popular literary naturalist moot 
in this country, and his books followed one Five 
another much too rapidly for us to chronicle v 
them all here. About 1852 he concentrated his j 
attention on the living fauna and flora of the } vat 
British shores, ‘A Naturalist’s Ramble onthe 9"? 
Devonshire Coast,’ in 1853, made the collection die 
of ‘‘common objects of the seashore ” a fashion, th Cc 
and Mr. Gosse now invented or adapted the 1878 
marine aquarium. His ‘ Aquarium’ of 184 ( ra 
showed the eager public how to store up and rs th 
keep alive their treasures; his ‘ Manual of t the 
Marine Zoology,’ 1855-6, adorned as it wa 9% 0 
by nearly seven hundred illustrations drawn on gather 
wood by the author, taught them to recognize nd G 
and name their captures. The ‘Glaucus’ of ine a 
his friend Charles Kingsley, a book the main V, - 
object of which was the generous praise of the Hun 
new naturalist, helped in 1855 to make Mr Bele 
Gosse still better known. In 1856 he was eiected Ital 1 
a F.R.S.; he contributed, we believe, more than a : 
sixty monographs to the Proceedings of the Heim 
Royal Society. insky 
From this time forth he became anxious to . 
combine minute original research with bis tinge 
popular work. The principal example of the ps ge 
former was his ‘ Actinologia Britannica’ 0 betel 
1860, an elaborate handbook to the sea-anemones lide 
and corals of these islands, which is still not abe 
superseded. The most engaging of all his purely Geol 
literary works, the first series of ‘The Romane An 
of Natural History,’ dates from the same year, § yi, 
in which it may be considered that Mr. Gosses fia 
powers reached their height. Soon after this the J, dis 
necessity for professional writing was removed, dlatur: 
and from 1865 onwards Mr. Gosse practically J 114), 
retired from literature and from society. Quite Baa 4. 
lately he has resumed his publications. In 18 questi 
he brought out a monograph on ‘The Prehensile § 5 — 
Armature of the Papilionidz,’ and in 1886he f io 
placed at Dr. C. T. Hudson’s disposal, for pub Bin, ¢ 
lication under their joint names, the notes cand every. 
drawings of a lifetime connected with the mict? § (¢ 
scopic study of the Rotifera. The plates of these togeth 
two publications were in most cases engrave’ Bi 
from water-colour paintings made immediately tens 
beforehand, unaided, by Mr. Gosse, who ™ Bi, \; 
mained a brilliant draughtsman at seventy: Englar 
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“this is not the moment for settling the 
goal position of Mr. Gosse’s abundant and 
miscellaneous work in the literature of natural 
history. Whatever be its ultimate fate as a 
gientific record, there can be no question that 
its effect on an earlier generation than the pre- 
gat was stimulating. His books took the student 
out into the open air, and brought him face to 
fyce with nature in a way which has been happily 
followed since by many writers—by Thoreau, by 
i Jefferies, by Mr. John Burroughs—but 
ghich had not then been equalled by any writer 
since Gilbert White. Mr. Gosse’s style was 
to be florid, and, as some of his critics, to 
his great amusement, told him, paternal, but it 
was vivid and exact, while his descriptions of 
objects were sometimes extraordinarily 

A sketch of his career would not be 
complete if it omitted a reference to his religious 
convictions. These were extremely strong and 
anbending, and his character moreresembled that 
ofadevout old Covenanter than isusual now even 
among the straitest body of the Nonconformists. 
The last quarter of a century of his life was 
tin a village in South Devon, in complete 
seclusion; and there will be not a few young 
aologists, who havelong used his books, to whom 
the news of his death will bring much surprise 
in learning that he has been alive and at work 


30 lately. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 


Proressors of geology from every part of the 
civilized world, direetors of geological surveys 
with their assistants, and amateurs of all 
nationalities interested in rocks, minerals, and 
fossils, are already making their way towards 
London in order to take part in the forthcoming 
meeting of the International Geological Con- 

This will be opened in the theatre of the 
University of London, in Burlington Gardens, 
on the 17th of September. It is not too much 
tosay that we shall then have in the metropolis 
the greatest concourse of distinguished geologists 
ever assembled in this country, or, for the matter 
of that, in any part of the world. Meetings of 
the Congress have previously been held in Paris 
(1878), in Bologna (1881), and in Berlin (1885) ; 
but the number of members already registered 
forthe London meeting is at least double that 
of the highest record at any of the preceding 
gatherings. France will be represented by such 
men a8 De Lapparent, Michel-Lévy, Gaudry, 
and Gosselet ; Germany by a host of professors, 
including Beyrich, Credner, Von Giimbel, Zittel, 
Von Richthofen, and Von Kénen; Austria- 
Hungary by Szabé, Neumayr, and Von Hantken ; 
Belgium by Dupont, Renard, and Dewalque; 
Italy by Capellini and Giordano ; Spain by Vila- 
nova; Portugal by Delgado; Switzerland by 
Heim, Baltzer, and Renevier ; Russia by Kar- 
pinky; Sweden by Torell; and, in fact, 
every European state will send its most dis- 
tinguished geologists. As to other parts of 
the world, it is sufficient to remark that 
America will be represented by such well- 
known men as Marsh, Sterry Hunt, Powell, 
and many other officers of the United States 
Geological Survey. 

And what, after all, is the precise purpose for 
which these learned people are coming into our 
midst? Nominally they are brought together 
to discuss the unification of geological nomen- 
lature, to talk over the systems of colouring 
and lettering to be employed on geological maps, 
and to wrangle good-humouredly over the vexed 
question of the crystalline schists. These are 
the nominal objects of the gathering; but no 
one can shut his eyes to the fact that practically 
the chief inducement to nine members out of 
‘very ten is to be found in the social pleasures 
of such a meeting. The members are coming 
peether to make the acquaintance of their fel- 
ow workers from distant lands ; to exhibit speci- 
mens, compare notes, and exchange opinions ; 
to visit the objects of scientific attraction in 

gland ; and to join in the geological excur- 
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sions which are being organized on their 
behalf. 

French is officially the language of the Con- 
gress, and it is in French that the veteran Prof. 
Prestwich, who so lately resigned the Chair of 
Geology at Oxford, will open the session by his 
presidential address at 8 o’clock on Monday 
evening. Next morning the members will be 
asked to apply themselves seriously to the dis- 
cussion of geological nomenclature and classi- 
fication ; and learned reports, already in type, 
will be submitted for discussion. Cynical people 
may say that geclogists will never be induced to 
talk according to asystem of fixed rules laid down 
by acongress, and that all attempts at unification 
of nomenclature are therefore useless. Perhaps 
they are right ; but for all that there can be no 
question that much may be gained by a judicious 
discussion tending to a common understanding 
about the grouping of rocks and the names by 
which the groups are to be described. 

Papers on ordinary geological subjects will 
not be accepted by the officers of the Congress, 
for the time of the meeting is too precious to 
be frittered away over trivial matters, like the 
details of a section, or the structure of a fossil, 
or the minerals of a rock. But an exception is 
to be made in favour of the crystalline schists, 
which raise questions of great amplitude and 
importance. How have these ancient schistose 
rocks been formed? Are they altered sedi- 
mentary deposits? Or are they igneous rocks 
squeezed and stretched past recognition? Or 
were they originally deposited, much as we now 
find them, in the seething waters of a primeval 
ocean? Perhaps the Congress may do some- 
thing towards solving this genetic enigma. At 
any rate the members will receive a little 
volume, already printed, containing in brief the 
views of the leading authorities on this thorny 
subject. 

After the schists have been digested on Wed- 
nesday, the Congress will proceed next day to a 
study of the International Map of Europe, 
which is in course of preparation by a committee 
of the Congress. So far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, the map, which is under Mr. Topley’s 
care, is fairly advanced, and will make a respect- 
able exhibition before the meeting. 

In the afternoons and evenings of the Con- 
gress week mild dissipation will be provided in 
the shape of receptions by the Director-General 
of the Geological Survey, the President of the 
Geological Society, the Director of the Natural 
History Museum, the Director of Kew Gardens, 
and the masters of Eton College. Then, when 
the week’s work is over, the Congress will 
break up into parties and visit various districts 
of the country rich in geological interest, under 
the guidance of able leaders, chiefly officers of 
the Geological Survey. One party will spend a 
week among the tertiary and cretaceous strata 
of the Isle of Wight; another group, under Dr. 
Hicks, will examine the rocks of North Wales ; 
other parties will visit Yorkshire, some going to 
the west attracted by the Carboniferous Limestone 
and Silurian rocks, and others to the east, to see 
the Jurassic and cretaceous beds of the York- 
shire coast ; while others again will examine the 
crags and recent deposits of East Anglia. 

Given fine weather, and our foreign visitors 
are certain of much enjoyment, whether in their 
scientific outings or in the solid work of the 
London sittings. The temporary commingling 
of nationalities which takes place at such a con- 
gress must leave behind it some abiding good, 
inasmuch as it tends to cement more strongly 
the bonds of scientific fellowship; national 
prejudices are laid aside and jealousies for- 
gotten; savants of opposing nationalities greet 
each other with the warmest welcome, and ex- 
change assurances of good feeling while uttering 
fine sentiments about the international cha- 
racter of science. ‘‘La science n’est d’aucune 
nation; il ne peut y avoir entre nous d’autre 
rivalité que celle qui résulte de la poursuite de 
la vérité!” So spake Prof. Hébert when he 





originally opened the Congress in Paris ten 
years ago. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Tue Emin Relief Expedition, which it is pro- 
posed to fit out in Germany, is by no means to 
be confined to carrying supplies to Emin Pasha, 
but its main object appears to be to open a route 
through the territories recognized as lying within 
the German ‘‘sphere” as far as the Victoria 
Nyanza, and thence to Uganda and the Upper 
Nile. Commercially such a route could never 
be expected to pay as soon as Khartum, and 
with it the Upper Nile, shall once more have 
been opened to commerce. In the mean time it 
is satisfactory to learn that Major Barttelot left 
Yambuga in May last with 100 soldiers and 640 
carriers. This reinforcement should prove most 
welcome to Mr. Stanley and Emin Pasha if the 
Mahdi’s successor has really sent an expedition 
to the Upper Nile. 

Mr. J. Thomson, notwithstanding the dis- 
turbed state of the country, has been able to do 
some excellent exploring work in the Atlas of 
Morocco. Having landed at Casablanca, he tra- 
velled overland to Mogador, and thence started 
for the interior. A Jew conducted him to 
Tamanat (his native place), and thence to the 
district of Teluet, to the south-east of Morocco, 
and already within the basin of the Draa. On 
his return Mr. Thomson crossed the Atlas by a 
pass to the south of Jebel Tizah, ascended by 
Hooker. In the course of a second excursion 
Mr. Thomson ascended a mountain near Amiz- 
miz, estimated by him to attain an altitude of 
12,500 feet, and therefore the loftiest peak of 
the Atlas if this estimate should turn out to be 
trustworthy. Mr. Thomson is expected back in 
London by the end of the year. 

Lieut. C. von Frangois, who left Bagida, in 
the German Togo territory, on February 4th, is 
reported to have reached Adele, between the 
important trading town Salaga, on the Upper 
Volta, and Dahome, and to have built there a 
station which he named Bismarckburg. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen publishes articles by 
Dr. A. Schrenck on the geology of South Africa, 
with an excellent map ; by the Rev. E. Biirgi on 
recent journeys into the Ewe and Togo coun- 
tries, on the gold coast, likewise with a map; 
and by the late H. Semler on changes effected 
by man in the flora of California. 

In 1884-5 M. A. d’Abbadie visited Syria, 
Egypt, and the Red Sea for the purpose of mak- 
ing magnetic observations. A preliminary report 
of this expedition has just been published in 
Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes, In Egypt 
M. d’Abbadie established himself with his instru- 
ments on the summit of the great pyramid, 
where he had already observed during a former 
expedition in 1839. In the course of these forty- 
six years the magnetic dip had decreased from 
46°33 to 45°31 degrees. 

Guido Cora’s Cosmos (vol. ix. part vi.) con- 
tains a map of the Lower Brahmaputra, reduced 
from Col. H. C. B. Tanner’s map, which is based 
upon the explorations of K—p. 

The Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish an ‘ Elementary Commercial Geography,’ 
by Dr. H. R. Mill, lecturer in the Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEI KE. 
Wep. Entomological, 7. 








Science Gossiy, 


THE names of two distinguished physicists 
are in this week’s obituary, Prof. R. Clausius, 
of Bonn, and Prof. Edlund, of Stockholm. 


A YEAR or two ago Col. Pilkington White, 
R.E., published in Blackwood an account of 
the Trigonometrical Survey of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which was afterwards reprinted in one 
volume. Col. White has now followed up the 
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same subject by the first of two papers on ‘The 
Romance of State-Mapping’ in the current 
number of Blackwood’s Magazine, which deals 
with the lives of the chiefs of the Survey—such 
as Colby, Mudge, Drummond, and James—and 
gives brief sketches of their more distinguished 
lieutenants. 

A BONE cave has been discovered in Derbyshire, 
near Brassington, and midway between Mat- 
lock and Wirksworth, which has been examined 
by Dr. Cox and Mr. A. Cox, of the Derbyshire 
Archeological Society, and by Prof. Boyd Daw- 
kins. The results are considerable, and it is 
intended to apply to the British Association for 
a grant towards further excavations. 


Ir appears that Mr. Tebbutt, of Windsor, 
N.S. W., succeeded in obtaining observations of 
Encke’s periodical comet nearly a month before 
it was seen at the Cape of Good Hope on the 
3rd ult. He detected it first when near the 
western horizon on the evening of the 8th of 
July, and was able with some difficulty to obtain 
three measures of its position. 

TuE Rev. T. E. Espin, of the Wolsingham Obser- 
vatory, announces that an extraordinary change 
has taken place in the spectrum of the star R 
Cygni, which was discovered to be variable by 
Mr. Pogson in 1852. On the 13th ult. he noticed 
a remarkably bright line, apparently F (a 
hydrogen line), in its spectrum. The obser- 
vation was confirmed by Dr. Copeland on the 
13th, when the line was also seen by Mr. Espin 


again. 








FINE ARTS 


——-e = 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
“Es a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 

5, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily.—Admission, ls. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Art of Sketching from Nature. By P. H. 
Delamotte. (Bell & Sons.)—Mr. Delamotte has 
had ample experience in teaching the pretty art 
of sketching from nature, to which this hand- 
some and copiously illustrated volume is de- 
voted. He does not pretend to teach the 
severer and more exhaustive sort of draughts- 
manship such as artists and craftsmen require in 
their several degrees, nor does he aim at making 
“sage in landscape in any number of lessons. 

e hopes to give his pupils some hints by 
which they may overcome the principal and 
most obvious difficulties; to show them how 
they may chovse fit subjects, how certain effects 
may be reproduced ; and he intends, to use his 
own words, to encourage them to persevere in 
spite of failures and discouragements. In fact, 
and in brief, it is his aim to instruct learners 
in that sort of pictorial shorthand which has no 
more to do with fine art than shorthand proper 
has to do with literature. He gives what we 
may call a number of receipts for producing cer- 
tain results—trees, rocks, seas, skies, and what 
not—of acertain kind. His first dictum is that 
nothing will teach sketching so well as sketching, 
which is true, and we counsel would-be sketchers 
—desiring to do nothing more than acquire the 
pictorial shorthand which is in question—to fol- 
low Mr. Delamotte’s advice as closely and care- 
fully as possible. His receipts are given with per- 
spicuity and terseness, and he produces examples 
to illustrate his instructions—his own, Prout’s, 
Varley’s, Collins’s, Girtin’s, and Turner’s—which 
are very much to the purpose. Of course the 
learner must never cease to bear in mind that 
even this limited accomplishment is not to be 
mastered without a good deal of hard work. 
Working thus, the tyro will find this one of the 
best, certainly one of the clearest books of its 
kind, and very practical. 


Schools and Masters of Painting. By A. G. 
Radcliffe. Illustrated. (New York, Appleton 





read in a book, professedly compiled from the 
best authorities, such statements as that Mem- 
linc “ worked with infinite skill upon the pages 
of the Grimani Breviary, now splendidly pre- 
served in the library of St. Mark, Venice,” we 
are not disposed, on account of a few such slips, 
to deny the usefulness of any comprehensive, 
brightly written, and compact summary of the 
history of art. Mr. Radcliffe follows familiar 
guides in many of his criticisms, as when he 
speaks of the ‘Night Watch’ as Rembrandt’s 
masterpiece. He, however, with care which 
deserves commendation, and acumen not com- 
mon in compilers of art histories for popular 
use, qualifies this opinion with the wiser one 
that we shall find in his treatment of sacred 
themes the clearest evidence of Rembrandt’s 
singular power. On the other hand, ignorance 
of technical matters is evinced in a remark 
on the group of Rembrandt and Saskia in 
the Dresden Gallery that it is such as no 
one could be agreeably impressed by. We do 
not see why it should be thought that Govaert 
Flinck imitated Murillo—who, by the way, 
was born three years after him—or why Maes 
should be omitted from among the followers, if 
not the pupils of Van Rhyn. We are not sure 
which of the painters will be gratified by the 
criticism that ‘‘ Alfred [W.] Hunt and McCal- 
lum are of the same type.” There is courage 
rather than humour in the sentence which tells 
us that ‘‘ the newest and most prominent names 
in late English art are those of J. W. Water- 
house and Solomon J. Solomon.” It may be 
that Mr. Radcliffe meant to be a little sarcastic. 
He rather loses himself in a subtle criticism 
on the art (which we join him in admiring 
deeply) of Mr. Elihu Vedder, of whose pictures 
we are told that “they personify in a singular 
degree the spirit of this century, its introspec- 
tion, restlessness, and doubt.” 

English Art in the Public Galleries of London 
(Boussod, Valadon & Oo.), of which we have 
noticed the preceding numbers, is completed in 
Parts 13, 14, and 15, which are now before us, 
and bear evidence of the care, intelligence, and 
versatility of Mr. T. H. Ward, who, besides being 
the editor, is the writer of most of the criticisms 
and biographies. To him is due, we suppose, 
the generally satisfactory selection of subjects 
for the photogravures, which are made by 
the process of MM. Goupil & Co., and one 
hundred in number. Of these plates we have 
already spoken with praise, and it is right to 
add that, although none of them is quite perfect, 
those in the last parts are in general—it may 
be owing to a more fortunate choice of the 
examples— superior to their forerunners. The 
conclusion of Mr. Ward’s notes on the Eng- 
lish school is optimistic—more so, perhaps, 
than, having regard to the increasing con- 
tempt for severe studies, we could venture on. 
He says, truly enough: ‘‘ We want more works 
of the charming school of portrait painters 
which grew up under the influence of Sir 
Joshua. We want some finer Wilsons, some 
finer Cotmans, some Romneys as_ beautiful as 
those we have, but larger and more characteris- 
tic of the painter’s highest mood. When the 
nation possesses these, and when, as the years 
go on, examples of the best men now living are 
added to the public galleries, the reproaches 
which foreign critics have too long been ready 
to address to English art will surely be taken 
away.” Some of the biographies or criticisms 
before us—it would not be worth while to men- 
tion the names of their authors—are very poor, 
crude, and jejune indeed. The writers are but 
half informed concerning their subjects, and have 
not exerted the industry and taste which have 
stood the editor in good stead whenever he has 
been at work. The book is not enriched by 
references to authorities which have been, as was 
quite legitimate, very freely used indeed, and 
which would have helped the reader to check 
what is related, as well as to gather more know- 


& Co.)—Although it is a little astonishing to | ledge whenever he wishes to inform himself 
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further about the artists and pictures described 
Asin all books issued by MM. Boussod, Valado, 
& Co., the typographic part before us ig first 


rate. 








THE BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT GLASGOW. 
I. 

Tue first congress of the Association which 
has been held out of England was opened op 
Monday, the 27th ult., under the presidency of 
the Marquis of Bute. Early in the year ther 
were several, both within and without the Society 
who thought that a meeting held so far fron 
London would be a failure. Gradually this 
feeling gave way to satisfaction when they r. 
ceived the hearty invitation of the Lord Proyog: 
and the civic authorities. Monday’s proceedings 
began with a brilliant reception by the Lord 
Provost, Sir James King, Bart., in the Council 
Chambers, where the leading archzologists and 
representatives of the city assembled to hear 
the address of welcome, which was replied to 
by Mr. T. Morgan, hon. treasurer, on behalf 
of the Association. Langside, in the suburbs, 
the site of the battle of 1568, was then visited, 
and Mr. A. M. Scott described in detail the 
tactical movements of the belligerents. The 
party walked over the fields to the so-called 
Celtic or prehistoric camp (little better now than 
grass-grown banks) in the immediate vicinity, 
Returning to the city, the members assembled 
in the choir of the cathedral. Here Mr, J. 
Honeyman, president of the Glasgow Archzo- 
logical Society, read a paper on the history and 
architecture of the edifice. In the course of 
an elaborate essay he showed that although the 
spot where St. Kentigern (or Mungo, as he is also 
called) worshipped and was buried was still 
known and venerated, there is not a frayment 
of any building in situ of older date than about 
1180 ; this—a small piece of carved work—is at 
the south-west corner of the present crypt; and 
of the twelfth century church, of which this is 
the only relic, nothing more is known. The 
bases and other details of the architecture of the 
existing church indicate in the main a thirteenth 
century work, the crypt and choir of which owe 
their origin to a period not before 1240, the 
nave being finished about forty or fifty years 
later. In addition to this, another period of the 
church shows work of 1425-1435 in the chapter 
house and of 1480 in other parts. The later 
Scotch style shown in the work of the crypt, 
which was carried out by Bishop Blackadder 
in the sixteenth century, is as unlike English 
work of the same period as can be imagined ; at 
first sight, indeed, it looks like that called Early 
English. The spire is the most modern portion. 
Mr. Honeyman classified the parts as follows: 
1. Portion of a building, circa 1170-1190; 2. 
Part of a nave, 1200-1220; 3. Crypt and choir, 
1240-1280 ; 4. Upper part of nave, 1270-1300; 
5. Chapter house, circa 1425 ; 6. Bishop Lauder's 
tower, 1425; 7. South crypt, 1500; 8. Spire, 
considerably later. The reader then described 
the details of the plans and mouldings ; and the 
party passed through the crypt, chapter house of 
sacristy, and triforium, and inspected the three 
monuments of early date which the cathedral 
possesses, two large stone coffins, one of which 
bears a very elegantly designed floreated cross 
on the lid, of the early part of the thirteenth 
century, and the sole remaining effigy of Bishop 
Wishart, of later date. Mr. E. P. L. Brock, 
F.S.A., hon. secretary, followed Mr. Honey: 
man, and drew attention to the serious cracks 
visible in the spandrils of the tower arches, 
which he finds running up through the moder 
facing to the roof, indicating the dangerous col 
dition of the spire. He is anxious that the atte 
tion of the authorities, who are responsible for 
the safety of the church and its frequenter, 
should be drawn to the state of the supporting 
walls, an examination of which shows that there 
is still some motion in the building, probably 
the direction of down the hill. The fall of the 
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tower would mean grave injury, perhaps irre- 

ble, to the crypt and adjacent parts. Mr. 
Brock rejected the application of the popular 
term Lady chapel by the previous speaker to 
qhat is really a retro-choir, and hardly capable 
of use as @ Lady chapel on account of structural 

uliarities. Mr. Honeyman accepted this dis- 
tinction of terms. In the evening the opening 
dinner took place. 

Tuesday, 28th, was devoted to excursions to 
Bothwell and Craignethan castles. Bothwell 
has but little early authentic history ; but this 
and varying fortunes of the castle and barony 
were carefully traced, in a paper of much merit, 
by Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan, one of the local 
secretaries of the congress, to whom, with Mr. 
w. G. Black, the Association is indebted for 
the selection of sites to be visited. By per- 
mission of the Earl of Home, the agent, Mr. 
Easton, conducted the party over the ruins and 
showed the extensive excavations on the site of 
the main gateway and of the north-east tower. 
Bothwell collegiate church has a curious stone- 
roofed chancel, or choir. It was founded in 
1398 for a provost and prebendaries by Archi- 
bald, third Earl of Douglas ; it is not large, but 
has a few fine mural monuments of Scottish 
style, sacristy, sedilia, and other details. Craig- 
nethan Castle, Tillietudlem, was reached. A 

per was to have been read here also by Mr. 
Duncan, but time only allowed a short inspection 
of the ruins, and the party then walked along 
the path through the glen beside the stream of 
Nethan to carriages again for Lanark, reached 
only just in time for the return train back to 
Glasgow, and the delivery of the inaugural 
address by the president. This occupied the 
whole of the evening meeting. Founding his 
classification of the whole cycle of Scottish anti- 
quities for the most part upon those examples 
which the party had seen or were about to see, 
the president pointed out that just as tastes of 
archeologists, as of other persons, differ, so the 
somewhat fragmentary and heterogeneous nature 
of the excursions which had been proposed upon 
the occasion of the first visit of the Association 
to Scotland might, perhaps, after all leave a 
more truthful impression on the mind by giving 
some idea of the vastness and the variety of the 
remains than would have been the case had a 
more strictly scientific selection left the impres- 
sion that there were no monuments save those 
characteristic of one district, one epoch, or one 
class. The archzology of Scotland appears to 
fall into three periods : the early, the medizval, 
and the modern. The first, or early period, ends 
with the death of Macbeth, 1037; the second, 
or medizeval, lasted until the hapless defeat of 
Mary at Langside, 1568 ; and the modern from 
that time to the present day. In the course 
of this address the important antiquities of 
the kingdom were touched upon in order as they 
fall into the divisions of his lordship’s classi- 
fication. With regard to the great Dominican 
Church at Stirling, in which both James VI. 
and Mary had been crowned, the slow process of 
restoration was referred to, and a criticism upon 
the probable future manipulation of the interior 
added. He implored the authorities of Stirling 
to be careful how they tampered with the wall 
across their chancel. As for the vulgar delusion 
that all the ruined state of ecclesiastical buildings 
1s to be ascribed to the Reformation, that was not 
80, but the sins of other people were often 
credited to the Reformers. The middle period is 
most fruitful in antiquities ; in it stand forth 
the names of Wallis and Bruce. To this period 
belongs the development of the social systems, 
the burghs, the universities, and so forth. He 
hoped a brighter day was dawning for historical 
and artistic Scotland, and a new spirit of culture 
arising. As a help in this direction he hailed 
the meeting in Scotland of such bodies as the 
British Archeological Association, and he ven- 
tured to hope that this would not be the last 
visit, for Scotland possesses district after district 
not less interesting in themselves—except as 





regards parish churches—than the provincial 
districts of England. 





THE PANELLING AT HADDON HALL. 
The Laurels, Matlock, Bath, Aug. 27, 1888. 

Mr. ABert HarrsHorne’s letter in the 
Atheneum of the 25th of August, p. 266, col. 2, is 
such an astounding specimen of ignorance de- 
fending a scandalous barbarism, that I ask leave 
to state the facts of the case. 

The truth is, that though the panelling of the 
Long Gallery, or ball-room, is oak, it is now all 
covered by faded brown paint, put on probably 
a hundred or more years ago, to represent no 
natural wood, but what the painter meant to be 
either chestnut or walnut, or a cross between the 
two. The small panels have a knot in the middle, 
with graining round them. The broad panels 
have wavy veinings to make them look like 
broad boards of chestnut or walnut. A few of 
these panels I—not an artist, but a lover of 
antiquity and a hater of shams—oiled, to supple 
the paint, and I then scraped it off and revealed 
the fine rich brown oak underneath. And it is 
this removal of a shameful act of barbarism 
which Mr. Albert Hartshorne, in the columns 
of the Athencewm, denounces as “a shocking 
treatment of these beautiful walls,” and “a dire 
mischief.” What obliquity of vision does Mr. 
Hartshorne suffer from that he sees in this 
pitiably faded sham veneer of colour ‘‘ the 
tender graces of the gallery, that form so large 
a part of the delights of this unique old house”? 

A more glaring attempt than Mr. Hartshorne’s 
to justify a shameful outrage on taste and an 
abuse of genuine antiquity I never heard of, and 
I trust that he will offer the worlds of art and 
ancientry a full apology for it. 

I am happy to say that the Duke of Rutland 
has done what should be done by the owner of 
such.a noble relic of antiquity as Haddon and 
its panelling—promised that the oak shall be 
cleared from its present abominable sham cover- 
ing, and restored to its real state. No doubt he 
will be ready to bestow on Mr. Hartshorne “ the 
tender graces ” of the scraped-off paint which that 
would-be critic so much admires. My trial of 
the panelling was made by the duke’s authority, 
after approval by Mr. J. Fowler, of Louth, and 
the leading members of the Architects’ Associa- 
tion. To them, and to Mr. Dunningham, a large 
timber merchant of Harwich, was due the dis- 
covery of the sham paint over the oak and the 
ebony flutings. The moment I called Mr. Dun- 
ningham’s attention to the panels he declared 
that the surface was not that of any natural 
wood, and our penknives at once proved that he 
was right. But how true it is that you can 
never begin to remove an abuse without being 
denounced by the ignorant and the prejudiced, 
sentimental lovers of quasi-modern shams ! 

F, J. Furnivatt. 


In addition to the note concerning Haddon 
Hall which was printed in the Atheneum of 
last week, should be added that I noticed that 
one of the panels of the Great Gallery had first 
been scraped before the oil was applied, the 
actual scrapings remaining on the floor on the 
day of my visit. The matter that had been thus 
removed appeared to be the original colouring, 
that was, I take it, coeval, or nearly so, with the 
panelling itself, in accordance with the usual 
custom, which had come down from _pre- 
Reformation times, of not valuing the oak for its 
own sake, but treating it simply as a material for 
decoration. Of this decoration in the Great 
Gallery at Haddon now little remains but the 
stain, and it is just this pale stain—probably 
originally intended to represent walnut wood— 
which gives such a delicate hue to the panelling, 
inasmuch as the natural silver grey of the old 
oak partly shows through it. Obviously if this 
tint or stain is now removed the room will be 
further off than ever from the condition in which 
the original workmen and artists left it, and it 
is quite certain that so disastrous a handling 





as oiling was never in their contemplation. It 
would, indeed, be bathos if the gallery is 
degraded at last to the condition of the sticky, 
stained, and scorched sham ‘‘ black oak ” furni- 
ture beloved of Wardour Street and ‘‘ Early 
English ” romantic young ladies. There is, and 
there always must be, so much that is really 
necessary for the sustentation of the fabric of 
Haddon Hall, that it may be hoped that the 
noble owner will cause the energy of his agents 
to be expended rather in that direction than in 
any attempt to call into being a state of things 
which never existed there. A. HarTsHORNE. 








Line-Art Gossiy, 


Tue Autumn Exhibition of pictures at the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, will be opened 
to the public on Monday. The inaugural 
ceremony, under the patronage of the Mayor, 
takes place to-day. 

Baron ALPHONSE DE ROTHSCHILD has given 
to the Departmental Museum of the Seine 
Inférieure his superb cup of Limoges enamel, 
painted with the Flight of Lot and _ his 
Daughters, one of the most precious works of 
Pierre Raymond. 

Tue French papers are much exercised by the 
alleged discovery by M. Gervex, in the church 
of Envermeu, near Dieppe, of a veritable Roger 
Van der Weyden, representing the martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian. Until now this work has been, 
as our contemporaries ingenuously say, taken for 
“une toile ordinaire.” The saint is declared to 
be a portrait of Turold d’ Envermeu, founder of 
the church. 

A Socrety for the Restoration of Antient 
Crosses has been formed. 

M. Bénépire, of the Louvre, is going to pro- 
ceed to Sinai to collect unpublished inscriptions 
for the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 


Mr. C. O. Morgan, brother of the first Lord 
Tredegar, and Conservative member for Mon- 
mouthshire from 1841 to 1874, who died at New- 
port, Monmouthshire, on August 5th, has be- 
queathed, it is understood, to the British 
Museum his old clocks and other relics. By 
his death the country has lost one of the 
few remaining men of the good old school of 
enthusiastic and diligent antiquaries. He was 
the author of publications on antiquarian sub- 
jects. Asa contemporary of Bernal, Sibthorpe, 
and Bale, there was no better-known frequenter 
at Christie’s and other auction-rooms. 


LittE has been rearranging its collection of 
paintings, which have been very much increased 
in number ; and, as the supplements to the cata- 
logue—in themselves awkward and inconvenient 
devices—have not been continued, and very 
many of the pictures are hung without titles, 
numbers, and names of any sort, the position of 
the not omniscient visitor is a little awkward. 
The catalogue is out of print. 

At Bruges the pictures of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts have been removed to No. 82, Rue 
St. Catherine, where a small official catalogue, 
price twenty-five centimes, is obtainable. The 
numbers of the pictures have been so much 
altered as to render Mr. Weale’s excellent cata- 
logue very perplexing. It should be made known 
to connoisseurs that if a copy of this work is not 
obtainable at the Académie, the only other place 
at which to get it is at the publishers’, Messrs. 
Beyaert-Defoort, in the Rue des Pierres. It 
seems doubtful if it will be reprinted. 

Tue church of St. Bavon at Ghent has been 
improved by stripping off the whitewash with 
which its interior was formerly covered. It has 
been thoroughly cleaned to boot. The nave is 
not yet quite finished. 

THE traveller in Belgium bent on seeing the 
historic and artistic treasures of the churches 
and museums of that country should be warned 
that, for the present, a great number of the finest 
things have been requisitioned to form a loan 
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collection of the Musée de l’Art Monumental 
forming part of the International Exhibition at 
Brussels. This collection is of the highest merit, 
and comprises an amazing number of chdsses, 
reliquaries, chalices, missals, staves, lecterns, 
and vestments, besides other instances of great 
value. 

Tuer death is recorded of M. F. Mensi, con- 
servateur of the picture gallery at Alessandria. 
He was taechene Dy years of age. 








MUSIC 


——— 


THE WEEK. 
BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


For a long period the triennial festival 
in Birmingham maintained unchallenged 
supremacy among provincial meetings of 
this nature, its position being due to a 
wealth of resource and a spirit of enterprise 
calling for the warmest acknowledgments 
from all who feel genuine interest in musical 
art. Institutions, like individuals, how- 


ever, are subject to the changes and chances ! 
of life, and fate has dealt hardly with | 


the committee of the Birmingham Fes- 
tival on the present occasion. In 1882 and 
1885 the guy of the undertaking was 
maintained by the production of Gounod’s 
important works, ‘The Redemption’ and 
‘Mors et Vita,’ while English composers 
were strongly represented in the extensive 
list of novelties commissioned on each occa- 
sion. We need not enter afresh into the 
circumstances which deprive the present 
gathering of the special interest which the 
performance of new works by Dvorak and 
Mackenzie would have bestowed upon it, 
and we shall deal later on with those efforts 
of Dr. Hubert Parry and Dr. Frederick 
Bridge which give the festival a fair posi- 
tion among such enterprises. But there can 
be little question that the serious disappoint- 
ments referred to have much to do with the 
lamentable falling off in the attendance—a 
decline all the more noticeable because it 
has been continuous, with the exception of 
1882, since 1873, when the festival attained 
its highest point of prosperity. It is said 
that dissatisfaction is also felt by the public 
on some matters of detail, but with those we 
have nothing to do, and we only refer to the 
subject in order that when the time arrives 
due consideration may be given to every 
means whereby the decay may be arrested 
and popular confidence restored. This surely 
cannot be impracticable, as, artistically 
speaking, the festival is now more than ever 
worthy of support. In Herr Richter it has 
a conductor of the highest capacity, and the 
liberality of the executive in the matter of 
rehearsals ensures a series of performances 
almost without flaw. Indeed, so thorough 
had been the work of preparation, that the 
general rehearsals on Saturday and Monday 
last occupied far less time than usual, and 
Herr Richter was able to give his forces 
ample periods of rest. The orchestra, 
especially the strings, is greatly superior to 
that of the last festival, and, so far as memory 
serves, quite equal to the best of previous 
years. The chorus has been trained as 
usual by Mr. Stockley, and is remarkable 
for pure quality of tone. The sopranos are 
slightly weaker than the other sections, but 
the tenors are magnificent, and the basses 
scarcely inferior. 


. 





It will probably be many years before it 
is thought advisable to remove Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Elijah’ from its position at the head 
of the festival. The oratorio remains a tower 
of strength, and the demand for seats on 
Tuesday morning was far in excess of that 
for any other performance of the week. As 
to the rendering generally, it is only neces- 
sary to state that it wasin every way worthy 
of Birmingham traditions. Nearly the whole 
of the principal vocalists engaged took part, 
including Mesdames Albani, Anna Williams, 
Trebelli, and Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd and 
Santley, and all acquitted themselves accord- 
ing to their respective reputations. 

Very little more need be said about the 
first evening concert, of which Dvorak’s 
‘Stabat Mater’ was the central feature. 
It says little for the intelligence of the Bir- 
mingham public that fewer than four hun- 
dred seats were allotted at the ballot for a 
performance of the noblest and most beau- 
tiful work by any living composer. The 
rendering was exceedingly fine, and it may 
seem hypercritical to say that it might have 
been more imposing had Herr Richter’s 
tempi been less rigid. The composer in- 
dulges frequently in the rubato, which un- 
questionably heightens the Slavonic cha- 
racter of the music; but there are no indica- 
tions of this kind in the published score, and 
a conscientious conductor would not make 
them without direct authority. The soloists 
were Madame Albani, Madame Trebelli, 
Mr. Piercy, and Mr. Brereton, all of whom 
did well. In the second part Madame 
Albani introduced a new air, written by Mr. 
Goring Thomas for the Italian version of his 
opera ‘ Esmeralda,’ which has not yet seen 
the light. It is an extremely expressive 
solo, quite worthy of the rest of the work, 
and very properly written in the quasi- 
French style which Mr. Thomas adopted at 
the time he wrote the opera. Other note- 
worthy items were Mozart’s so-called 
‘ Jupiter’ Symphony and Liszt’s ‘ Hungarian 
Rhapsody,’ No. 3. 

To Dr. Hubert Parry belongs the credit 
of rescuing the committee from the un- 
fortunate position in which the defection 
of Dvorak and Dr. A. CO. Mackenzie had 
placed them. They acted wisely in inviting 
him to supply a new work, and we can com- 
prehend that he embraced with enthusiasm 
the opportunity thus unexpectedly afforded 
him. Until now Dr. Parry was regarded as 
a composer of promise rather than actual 
achievement. Evidence of ability of a high 
order was to be found in his symphonies 
and chamber works as well as in his Glou- 
cester cantata ‘Prometheus Unbound.’ But 
if the ideas were good the expression was 
frequently faulty. It would be absurd to 
suppose that he ever regarded lucidity of 
utterance as an artistic sin; we take it rather 
that he found difficulty in formulating the 
outcome of his own imagination—a defect 
which, of course, experience would eventually 
remove. This is the more likely because in 
his later efforts there is a distinct advance 
in the direction of order and clearness of 
expression. In speaking of a performance 
of ‘ Prometheus Unbound’ three years ago 
(Athen., No. 2992) we referred to the great 
skill evinced in some of the choral writing, 
and ventured to anticipate that it would 
eventually yield good fruit. This prediction 
has been exactly fulfilled in the oratorio en- 





titled ‘Judith; or, the Regeneration of 
Manasseh,’ produced on Wednesday mor. 
ing with every evidence of a triumphant 
success. The apocryphal story has been a 
favourite with composers, but it has not 
yet been associated with a musical master. 
piece. Dr. Parry’s treatment is entire} 
novel; the treacherous exploit of the Hebrew 
widow becomes a mere episode in the book 
and by adopting the ingenious theory of 
Dean Prideaux, that the story is historica) 
and that it occurred in the reign of Manag. 
seh, he has endeavoured to present a pic- 
ture of Jewish history during one of those 
periods when the worship of Jehovah had 
given place to that of Moloch. Of course ip 
the light of such modern commentators ag 
Schiirer and Fritzche Prideaux’s view be. 
comes untenable, and it is probable that the 
book of Judith is simply a romance of a late 
Jewish writer, the intent being to revive a 
spirit of patriotism in his degenerate country. 
men. This, however, is not of the least con- 
sequence so far as an oratorio is concerned, 
the only questions to be decided bei 

whether Dr. Parry has attained the object 
already mentioned and has treated his 
material to the best effect for musical pur- 
poses. To the first we can give a decided 
and to the second a qualified answer. He 
does not call his work a dramatic oratorio, 
nor is it so to the same extent as some others 
we have recently had to notice. But it is 
divided into acts and scenes, the music being 
continuous through each scene and remark- 
able for the very small proportion of recita- 
tive. Unlike most composers of late, he 
gives us an important instrumental intro- 
duction, consisting of a vigorous allegro, the 
material of which does not reappear, and a 
melodious meno mosso, in which are traceable 
the germs of themes to be subsequently 
developed. It leads without break into a 
chorus of Moloch worshippers, based on a 
sombre and menacing theme designed to 
represent the cruel god. The king takes 
up the subject in melodious accents, and 
throughout the work the tuneful, flowing 
strains allotted to him seem intended to 
suggest his weak, irresolute character. The 
priests declare that Moloch demands the 
monarch’s children for sacrifice, and after a 
feeble protest the scene closes with some ex- 
tremely vigorous choral writing, in which, 
for the first time out of many, Dr. Parry 
handles the resources of fugue with telling 
effect. The next scene, entitled ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren,” is in complete contrast. Queen Me- 
shullemeth relates the story of Israel's 
deliverance by Jehovah in music of touch- 
ing simplicity, forming a kind of ballad 
with a naive and winning refrain. The 
whole of this scene is as artless as it is 
beautiful, and quite unlike the composer's 
familiar style. The priests enter and de- 
mand the attendance of the children at the 
sacrifice, and this, of course, leads to the 
reappearance of the Moloch motive, which 
is subjected to some clever modifications. 
Judith then appears, and comforts the 
queen in an air which, though pleasing, 18 
more conventional than the preceding musi¢. 
The next scene is the sacrifice. After a brief 
introduction we arrive at a strophic chorus 
as the children approach, “Crown we the 
stainless victims,” very charming, and 
delicately scored. Manasseh gives way t 
an outburst of feeling; but the priests aré 
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inexorable, and while the chorus is vigorously 
gorked up the orchestra describes the rising 
of the flames and the fulfilment of the 
hideous deed. Too late Judith arrives, and 
denounces the idolators in an air of extreme 
energy, and calculated to make great de- 
mands on the singer. She herself would 
be sacrificed to their fury, but a messenger 
arrives announcing the invasion of the As- 
gyrians ; and this brings us to the finale, in 
ghich the composer has dispiayed his utmost 
strength. Whether we are justified in term- 
ing the upward scale passage with which it 
opens and closes as the ‘‘ Doom motive” we 
do not know, and it is not of the least con- 

uence. The interest begins with the 

phic, but not in the least vulgar, march 
of the approaching Assyrians, with which 
is mingled the wild prayer of the Jews to 
Moloch, a theme in unison of a barbarous 
character, slightly recalling the second Baal 
chorus in ‘Elijah.’ The conflict and Jewish 
defeat are illustrated most graphically by 
the chorus, and the close is particularly 
solemn and impressive. No finer oratorio 
music than this has been written for many 


ears. 
, With the second part or ‘“‘act” we can 
deal more briefly. There is, first, an inéer- 
meso, consisting of an air for the captive 
king, no doubt suggested by the apocryphal 
“Prayer of Manasseh.”” The music more 
than faintly suggests the influence of Bach. 
A chorus, ‘“‘ Wail, ye solitary people,” 
founded on a metamorphosis of the Moloch 
motive, a suave, flowing air for the queen, 
afugal chorus, ‘‘Our king has come again,” 
and a melodious trio for the three principal 
characters, may be passed over as musicianly, 
but not very distinctive. Nor is there any- 
thing remarkable in the succeeding message 
from Holofernes and the air of Judith in 
vhich she expresses her resolve to save her 
country people by stratagem. Another 
brightly written chorus, ‘‘The God of our 
fathers,’ brings the least interesting por- 
tin of the oratorio to an end. The third 
scene of the act is ushered in by a beautiful 
introduction, intended to suggest the calm 
of night. Even more lovely is the chorus 
of watchmen, ‘‘ See ye the camp fires,’’ with 
wli for the king, another strophic number, 
strongly rhythmical. The return of Judith, 
who briefly relates the success of her exploit, 
leads to yet another fugal chorus of much 
vigour, ‘‘ Arise, O Israel.”” Then comes the 
principal tenor air, ‘‘God breaketh the 
battle,’ which in its perfect reproduction 
of the style generally known as Handelian 
is calculated to provoke a smile. Alike in 
structure and phraseology, the likeness is 
exact, and, of course, is intentional, though 
why the composer should have indulged in 
4musical joke at this moment it is difficult 
to say. The air is extremely effective 
vocally, which, of course, issomething gained. 
The finale opens with an air of religious 
character for Judith, leading direct into a 
lengthy chorus of a broad and diatonic 
character, sufficiently imposing and brilliant 
or its purpose. 

It will be gathered from this cursory 
description that the strength of the work 
lies chiefly in the first part, notwithstand- 
ug some beautiful and original episodes 
i the second. The cause of this is 
that the dramatic interest is strong in 
the first, and certainly weak in the later 





portion. But to dwell on any defects would 
be to convey a decidedly false impression 
as to the value of the oratorio, which is 
great. Less rich in poetic fancy than ‘ The 
Rose of Sharon,’ and, of course, less idyllic 
than ‘ The Golden Legend,’ it displays more 
masculine breadth of style than either of 
these works, and in its simplest portions 
shows a wealth of melody for which the 
composer had not prepared us. From a 
literary standpoint the libretto is worthy of 
praise, the blending of Scripture texts with 
original matter being skilful, while the 
latter is written in vigorous, polished 
English. 

We have left ourselves but little space to 
speak of the performance, which was, on the 
whole, marvellously fine. The choir had 
taken great interest in the work and acquitted 
themselves in a manner worthy of the utmost 
praise. Even the sopranos showed greater 
vigour than on the previous day, and the 
tenors and basses were superb. Miss Anna 
Williams sang the arduous part of Judith 
with much spirit, and Mr. Lloyd was heard 
at his best in that of Manasseh, certainly 
the most grateful in the work. Madame 
Patey and Mr. Santley had comparatively 
subordinate work, in which, of course, they 
gave satisfaction, and Master Percy Fry sang 
the part of one of the ill-fated children in 
a tasteful and unpretentious manner. The 
composer was heartily cheered at the end of 
the first part, and still more so at the close. 
‘ Judith’ will be performed for the first time 
in London at Novello’s Oratorio Concerts. 
It was followed by a somewhat dry setting 
of the 117th Psalm for eight-part chorus 
by Robert Franz, and Haydn’s Symphony 
in p, No. 7 of the Salomon set, 

One might almost imagine that the stars 
in their courses fought against the Birming- 
ham Festival of the present year. Even a 
performance of the most successful English 
work of the period, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
‘Golden Legend,’ could not be given with- 
out an unseemly dispute, brought about, it 
must he confessed, by a breach of good 
manners on the part of the committee, and 
some ill-advised remarks which it is fair to 
assume were uttered on the spur of the 
moment and should not have been made 
public. The result of the unfortunate episode 
musically was a rendering which would cer- 
tainly have gained had Herr Richter been 
more familiar with the composer’s intentions. 
The tempi were sometimes too slow—notably 
in the Evening Prayer—and at others too 
quick; but on the whole there was not much 
ground forcomplaint. Madame Albani and 
Mr. Lloyd were unsurpassable, as usual, but 
Madame Trebelli was not heard to advan- 
tage in the contralto music, and Signor Foli 
was obviously indisposed. The brief second 
part commenced with Grieg’s concert over- 
ture ‘In Autumn,’ Op. 11, conducted by the 
composer, though this fact was not announced. 
It isa charming little work, full of national 
colour and delightfully scored, and the 
audience received it with enthusiasm. Of 
the rest of the festival we must speak next 
week. 








Musical Gossiy, 
Messrs. Remixeton & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish the ‘Mapleson Memoirs,’ as the reminis- 
cences, personal and artistic, of Col. J. H. 





Mapleson are to be called. The work, which is 
in two volumes, extends over a period of rather 
more than thirty years, from the beginning of 
1857 until the present time. Col. Mapleson, in 
fact, takes up the history of the opera where 
his predecessor, Mr. Lumley, left it. From 
Grisi and Mario to Tietjens and Giuglini, and 
from Tietjens and Giuglini to Patti and Nicolini, 
there are no great singers of the last thirty 
years who have not sung with Col. Mapleson, 
and of whom Col. Mapleson has not an abund- 
ance of interesting anecdotes to tell. 


WE regret to announce the death, at the 
early age of thirty, of Mr. William Fullerton, 
a promising composer, whose opera ‘ The Lady 
of the Locket’ obtained considerable success in 
London a few years ago. 


A NEw American soprano, Miss Amanda 
Fabris, made her first appearance at Dublin 
with the Carl Rosa Company last Saturday as 
Marguerite in Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ The Dublin 
papers speak in the highest terms of her per- 
formance, and, as far as may be judged from 
her début, the young lady seems likely to prove 
a valuable addition to the strength of Mr. 
Rosa’s operatic forces. 


Messrs. Paterson & Sons announce a series 
of six subscription concerts at Edinburgh in 
December and January next, for which Mr. 
Manns’s orchestra is engaged. Several novelties 
are promised, including a new cantata by Mr. 
Hamish MacCunn, his ballad for orchestra, 
‘The Ship o’ the Fiend,’ his new overture ‘ The 
Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,’ and Prof. Stanford’s 
‘Trish’ Symphony. 

Mr. Goring Tuomas last year, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lago, rewrote the fourth act of 
his opera ‘Esmeralda’ for the Italian stage, 
restoring the tragic close, in accordance with 
the original idea of Victor Hugo. The air sung 
by Madame Albani at Birmingham is taken 
from this new portion of the work. 


Miss Hore G enn has accepted an engage- 
ment to sing this month at the musical festival 
at Worcester (Mass., U.S.A.), but she will return 
to England by Christmas, to fulfil important 
engagements already entered into in this country. 
We have so few first-class contralto singers that 
it is satisfactory to learn that Miss Glenn is not 
going to leave us altogether ; and she may be 
assured of a hearty welcome on her return. 


Miss Agnes Larkcom has recently been sing- 
ing at two concerts at Scheveningen, Holland, 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
talented young lady sang with the same 
orchestra two years ago with such success as to 
receive the compliment of a second invitation. 


Mr. F. H. Cowen arrived at Melbourne on 
the 22nd of June last, to undertake his duties 
as conductor of the music at the Exhibition. 
We are glad to learn from the Australian papers 
which have been forwarded to us that he met 
with a cordial reception, both from the officials 
of the Exhibition and from the most distin- 
guished teachers of music in Melbourne and the 
neighbourhood. 

Tue death is announced from Eberswald of 
Johann Vogt, a composer of some repute in 
Germany, at the age of sixty-five. His best- 
known work was his oratorio ‘The Raising of 
Lazarus.’ 

Pror. F. W. Jinns, author of the excellent 
thematic catalogue of Weber’s works, died at 
Berlin on the 8th ult. at the age of eighty. 

Tue festival performances at Bayreuth were 
brought to a conclusion for the present year on 
the 19th ult., with a representation of ‘ Parsifal.’ 

At the Théatre de la Monraie, Brussels, it is 
intended next season to perform Wagner’s ‘ Meis- 
tersinger,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘ Walkiire,’ and ‘Sieg- 
fried.’ 

THE appearance of a new musical journal, 
under the title of Centralblatt fiir Musik, is 
announced from Leipzig. 
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TE municipal authorities of Turin have com- 
manded the installation of the electric light in 
all the theatres by the lst of November next. 
In two instances a respite of two months has 
been asked, without success. 








DRAMA 


—e— 


THE WEEK. 


ANVENUE.— Gladys; or, the Golden Key,’ a Comedy in 
Three Acts, By Arthur Law.—‘ Don Juan, Junior.’ By Robert 
Reece and Edward Righton. 

Nor altogether a novelty is the play of 
Mr. Arthur Law, for the sake of producing 
which Mr. H. Bracy has undertaken an 
autumn season at the Avenue. On a single 
occasion it has survived the not very formid- 
able ordeal of an afternoon performance. 
The opinion may be held that the amount 
of publicity then assigned it is as much as it 
can wisely challenge. It is very far from 
strong enough to constitute the chief feature 
in an entertainment ; its literary claims are 
not high, and the conception and the execu- 
tion are alike conventional. Situations arise 
in the course of the action, but they do not 
spring from it and are not even necessary. 
Told in few words, the story is this. Col. 
Faulkner, believing Gladys Fairlie to be rich, 
applies for and obtains her hand. Once 
married, he finds she has nothing. He takes 
her to India, ill treats her, and tries to make 
her decoy men to his rooms to be plundered 
at cards. He is detected cheating, and his 
wife is freed from him by the evidence 
of a mysterious being, who is animated by 
a fierce animosity against the colonel, proves 
him to be a bigamist, and declares his inten- 
tion to kill him. The heroine marries an 
early love, who has throughout posed as 
Ler protector. Here is a story that needs no 
telling. A first act, then, which shows the 
frustration of a wholly gratuitous attempt 
upon the part of the colonel to compromise 
his future wife, is practically superfluous. 
The second act, which, with the third, passes 
in India, serves only to show the unhappi- 
ness of the Faulkner ménage and to reveal 
the baseness of the colonel, who is detected 
at écarté with the kings of the various suits 
within his waistcoat; while to the third act 
there is left nothing except the charge of 
bigamy and the consequent freedom of the 
heroine to marry a young painter whom she 
has always loved, and who with compromising 
warmth has espoused her cause. 

Not without ingenuity so much as without 
significance are the various situations intro- 
duced. The playgoer is moderately interested 
in the escape from exposure with which the 
heroine is threatened by the colonel; and 
the manner in which the artist effaces a pic- 
ture upon the easel is diverting. The scene, 
however, is unnecessary. Gladys has no 
reason to be ashamed of the visit she pays; 
the painter has no cause to destroy his 
picture; the dishonourable suitor has no 
adequate justification for his action. Pass- 
ing an act which is weak, but not unpleasing, 
and coming to the India scene, we find a 
quarrel over cards, and that is all. By the 
introduction of the mysterious stranger who 
knows the past of the villain the whole is 
turned into melodrama. The menace, in- 
deed, of this rather baffling personage to 
kill the colonel, and his departure to put 
the threat into execution, are fatal to the 


. 





claims of the work to be a comedy. A 
painter lover is nowadays a confession of 
weakness; a mysterious enemy suggests only 
a burlesque of ‘ Forget-me-Not’ and other 
works. Had the remaining portions of the 
work been strengthened, Mr. Law might 
have procured a suitable termination by 
making the oblivious General Peploe, the 
best character in the story, recall the colonel 
instead of a confederate. 

The play is fairly acted. Miss Florence 
West as the heroine displays sensibility 
and passion; Mr. Royce Carleton presents 
Col. Faulkner with a commendable ab- 
sence of extravagance; Mr. Mark King- 
horne assigns some character to a greasy 
ruffian who is an ally of the colonel; and 


Messrs. Lewis Waller, Buckstone, and Pur-. 


don are seen to moderate advantage. 

The rewritten burlesque of ‘Don Juan, 
Junior,’ shows Mr. Righton as Pedrillo in 
his drollest vein, and surrounds him with a 
bevy of ladies whose display of their charms 
is lavish, and whose physical graces are in 
excess of any talents they are able to ex- 
hibit. 








Two more volumes of Mr. Vizetelly’s ‘‘ Mer- 
maid Series” are on our table, James Shirley, 
by Mr. E. Gosse, and Ford, edited by Mr, Have- 
lock Ellis. Mr. Gosse has made a satisfactory 
selection from Shirley, and in his prefatory re- 
marks takes a reasonable and just view of 
Shirley’s power as a dramatist and its limi- 
tations. The edition of Ford’s chief works in 
one handy volume will be welcomed by many, 
for Ford has attracted greatly increased attention 
of late years, in consequence mainly of Mr. 
Swinburne’s striking essay. 


WE have received some more volumes of the 
reprint by Meesrs. Virtue of the late Mr. Knight’s 
useful Pictorial Shakspere. The plates, as we 
have before said, are sadly worn ; but for the 
general reader Knight’s notes are excellent.— 
The Society of Finnish Literature has sent us a 
Finnish version of eight of Shakspeare’s plays by 
M. P. Cajander. They are neatly got up. 








Bramstic Gossiy. 


Mr. Geratp Massey has rewritten his work 
on Shakspeare and the sonnets with much new 
matter, to be published immediately by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., under the title of 
‘The Secret Drama of Shakspeare’s Sonnets : a 
New Work on Old Lines.’ 


Tue Hon. Lewis Wingfield is designing the 
mise en scéne of a drama entitled ‘ Nero,’ in which 
Mr. Richard Mansfield will appear during the 
winter season. 


‘Marina’ is withdrawn this evening from the 
Gaiety to afford opportunity for the rehearsals 
of ‘She,’ which is shortly to be produced with 
elaborate effects. 


Next month will, it is hoped, witness the 
opening of Miss Wallis’s new theatre in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue with ‘As You Like It.’ Miss 
Wallis will be Rosalind ; Mrs. Edward Saker, 
Audrey ; Mr. A. Sterling, Jaques ; Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, Touchstone ; and Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
Orlando. With ‘As You Like It’ Miss Wallis 
has opened the New Shakspeare Theatre, Liver- 
pool. 

A FARCICAL comedy, entitled ‘Prince Karl,’ 
will, it is expected, succeed ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde’ at the Lyceum. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. T.—O. E.—W. W.—G. J. H.— 
. D. W.—V. Q.—receiv 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (0's 
NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
THE 


STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A HOUSE-BOAT, 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“It is pleasantly told, with a 
scenery....A whelesome, 

“* There is a great deal that is very pleasant and even Charming in‘ The 
Strange Adventures of a House-Boat.’....Mr. Black's style is as 
ever, and in welcome contrast to the shambling periods of many of his 


Ath 


plentiful seasoning of descri 
it book.”’—Saturday Review. riptlons ot 





“Those in search of a good novel, full of pleasant pictures of mep 
women, and things. may be safely referred to Mr. William Black’s thre 
volumes.”’— Daily Telegraph. 

“It is doubtful whether to any of Mr. Black’s novels there can bey 

ustly applied the epithet ‘ delightful’ as to his ‘Strange Adventures of, 
ouse-Boat.’ ”’—Morning Post. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, 


The PIONEERS of the ALPS. 4 


Collection of Portraits of the Leading Guides of the 
Oberland, of the Valais, of Savoy, and of Piedmont, By 
C. D. CUNNINGHAM and Captain ABNEY, C.B. RE. 
F.R.S. In 1 imperial 8vo. vol. cloth extra, price ONE 
GUINEA. 


Contents :—I. GROWTH and DEVELOPMENT of Moty. 
TAINEERING. 1. Period 1387-1787. 2. Period 1788-185, 
3. Period 1855-1865. 4. Period 1866-1885. Alpine Accidents, 
Mountaineering without Guides. Mountaineering in Winter, 
Ice-Axe and Rope. Guidecraft.—II. The TRAINING of 
MOUNTAINEERS.—III. The PORTRAITS.—IV. GUIDES 
of the PRESENT DAY.—V. “IN MEMORIAM.” 

“ Captain Abney may be cordially congratulated on having succeeded 
in a by no means easy task....The portraits as a rule are both excelien 
as lik 4 1 h he? Ath 





an p 4 
**Mr. Cunningham has done well....in bringing together a series of 
lives of the great guides of the Alps, written as far as possible each by 
the amateur in whose company the guide most frequently worked.,., 
The time is prop ‘or the app of such a work....The volume 
in question would be but half noticed if one omitted to mention the 
remarkably fine series of portraits and other illustrations with which i 
is embellished.” —Academy. 


INCWADI YAMI; or, Twenty Years’ 


Personal Experience in South Africa. By J. W. MAT- 
THEWS, M.D., late Vice-President of the Legislative 
Council of South Africa. Royal 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 14s. 
“It isa mine of information concerning its author's own province ot 
West Griqualand, and its high tone on all moral questions raises it con- 
siderably above the average level of printed colonial peace 











“In this reliable pocket store of learning and information the editor 
has satisfactorily done for the expansive bales of mind what the hydraulic 
press has done for the bales of cotton—pressed them into packages of 
convenient portability.’’—Morning Advertiser. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


Imperial 32mo,. marbled edges, ornamental cloth, 3s, 6d.; 
roan, 4s. 6d. 


LOW'S 
POCKET ENCYCLOPADIA: 


A COMPENDIUM OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE FOR 
READY REFERENCE. 


Containing 1,206 columns, upwards of 25,000 References, 
and numerous Plates. 


Specialists in various departments of learning have assisted 
the Author. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


*« An enormous mass of information.”’"—Saturday Review. 

“* Very correct and trustworthy.’’—Standard. 

“The neatest, smallest, and most useful Encyclopedia we have yt 
seen.’’—Spectator. 

“<The pith of volumes has been packed into a little boek which can 
pat easily in the pocket.’’—Scotsman. 

“ It is no hasty lation, but a preh work of reference 0! 
a very solid and useful character.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The work is a complete Encyclopedia and epitome of pretty well a 
the current knowledge in art. science, literature, and biography, 
graphy, and chronology.’”’—British Mail. 

** Undoubtedly contains much more information than was ever before 
crowded into a single volume of anything like the same dimensions. 4 
judicious use of signs and contractions enables historical, biographical, 
and scientific facts to be very brit fly and yet thoroughly records. M 





& 
“More information is given than in many more pretentious Bacyc 
pawdias of several vo:umes.’’—Sheffield Telegraph. - 
* It is the handiest book of reference ever effered to a ary | 
ur 


“This diminutive dictionary will provide the inquirer with brie! 
answers to the innumerable questions arising amid the affairs of ordinary 
life.”"— Public Opinion. 

“Explains almost every known subject or object, scientific or other 
wise.”’—European Mail. 

“A veritable multum in parvo....Its store of facts is wonderfuly 
graphic and extensive. Its information is well up to date.” 

Leeds Merew'y. 

“ A little information about almost everything.” — Weekly Dispatch ‘ 

“ derful little Eacycl dia,...A perfect marvel of oe 
tion and arrangement. It is not enough to say that we know of reed 
to surpass = miniature Encyclopedia—we know of nothing W! 

hes it.’—G 


PP 








London : 

SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTOS 
(LIMITED), 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, BC, 
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“RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


ur. E. J. Goodman’s PAID in his OWN COIN. 3 vols. 


‘Mr, Edward Goodman’s new work will be looked for with all the interest which a successor to ‘Too Curious’ deserves. Neither the author nor the 

er will be disappointed, ‘Paid in his own Coin’ is an enthralling story which takes possession of the attention at once, holds it firmly, and will not let it 
antil the third volume is finished ; and, on the whole, it will be for the comfort of the imaginative reader if he does not come back to realities some time 
in the small hours, with the light burning low, the fire just out, and the boards cracking their knuckles in the silence, as boards are fain to do when the toils 


of the wholesome hours are over.”—Sunday Times. 











HARTAS MATURIN. By F.H. Lester. A New Novel, in 3 vols., ready this day at all Libraries. 








HUSH! By Curtis Yorke. 


3 vols. 





‘‘ Miss Curtis Yorke’s work is fresh and bright, and the story is told with singular depth of insight and delicacy of feeling. The book shows fine 
observation throughout, and is illumined with genuine flashes of genius. To the woman who could write ‘ Hush!’ little is impossible in the world of fiction.” 





Whitehall Review. 


700 CURIOUS. By E. J. Goodman, Author of ‘ Paid in his Own Coin.’ 2s. 6d. 





JOHNNY LUDLOW. New Popular Edition. 


Lynne.’ 


3s. 6d, By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of ‘East 








the MAKING of the SEVERN TUNNEL: its Construction and Difficulties. By the Constructor, 


With Portrait, and a large number of Plans and Illustrations, 
‘‘The handsome volume which tells the story of the construction of the Severn Tunnel is a worthy memorial of a wonderful engineering feat. It is 


T. A. WALKER. 1 vol, royal 8vo, 25s. 


necessarily somewhat technical, but nevertheless it is deeply interesting. 


Mr, Walker, in a simple but sensational narrative, has brought the incidents out in 


rivid relief, and at the same time has made a fascinating contribution to the romance of mechanical science.” — Times. 
“ The history of the Severn Tunnel is a record of engineering skill and indomitable pluck which has never been excelled, and we are glad to see that 
Mr, Walker, to whose unfailing courage the success of the undertaking is largely due, has compiled a worthy account of the work. We can heartily recommend 


Mr, Walker’s book to all interested in this great national achievement. 


century."—Railvay News. 


“ A fascinating book, with a style like De Foe.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


The work is, in short, a worthy record of one of the finest engineering feats of the 





SOME OF BENTLEY'S 


Each Volume in crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 





FAVOURITE 





NOVELS. 


BOOKS FOR COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Cometh up as a Flower, 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
Joan, Nancy. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 

Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. 
Doctor Cupid, 





By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
“The First Violin,” 
Kith and Kin. 
Healey. | 
Probation. | 


Borderland. 


The Wellfields. 





By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 





By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
Uncle Silas. 
In a Glass Darkly. 
The House by the Churchyard. 





By E. WERNER, 
No Surrender, 
Success: and How He Won It. 
Under a Charm, 


Fickle Fortune, [/mmediately. 





By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations, (With Illustrations.) 





By ROSA N. CAREY. 

| Nellie’s Memories. 
| Not Like Other Girls. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement, 
Uncle Max, 

Wee Wifie. 

Wooed and Married. 





| By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
| Misunderstood. 

Seaforth, 

Thrown Together. 





| By Mrs, ALEXANDER. 

| The Wooing o’t. 

| Her Dearest Foe. 

| Look Before you Leap. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
The Executor, 

The Freres. 

Which Shall It Be ? 


' 


| 





| By W. E. NORRIS. 
Thirlby Hall, 

A Bachelor’s Blunder, 
Major and Minor. 








By Mrs. RIDDELL. 

George Keith of Fen Court, 
| Berna Boyle. 
Susan Drummond, 


| By MARIE CORELLI. 
| A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Vendetta, 
Thelma, 


By JANE AUSTEN, 
(The only Complete Edition, besides the Steventon Edition, 
at 36s.) 

Emma. 
Lady Susan, and The Watsons, 
Mansfield Park, 
Northanger Abkey, and Persuasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 

By BARONESS TAUTPHCQUS. 
The Initials. 
Quits! 

By Mrs. A. EDWARDES. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion, 
Ought We to Visit Her. 


A Ball-room Repentance. 
A Girton Girl. 


By MARCUS CLARKE, 
For the Term of his Natural Life. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezie Langton, 


By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 


[in the press. 























Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS (Library Edition), 
In BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS, price 6s, each; or the fet of 28 vols, Eight Guineas. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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M UPIB'S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME FOR THE COUNTRY AND 
THE SEASIDE. 





A Special List postage free on application. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum opened at any date. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET ; 
241, Brompton-road, 's. W.; and 2, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Part I. now ready, price 7d. 
ATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, and CHURCHES of 
ENGLAND and WALES. 
With about 300 Original Lilustrations. 


Part I oan a full Illustrated Description of Sears 
THEDRAL and YORK MINSTE 


—s be completed in Twenty Parts. % 
Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post free from 
Cassell & Company (Limited), Ludgate-hill, London. 





In cloth, 21s. sa F > Ke permission to the Right Hon. the President 
¢ Local Government Board, 
HE COUN TY COUNCIL COMPENDIUM; 
Or, Digest of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 
The County Electors and Local Government Acts, 1888. 

Being a Treatise of the above Statutes, and others re-enacted therein, 
with Copious ore and Appendices containing Extracts from Par- 
liamenvtary Pape issued in connexion with Local Gevernment. 
the Municipal - the ewe Poa Act, 1878, Municipal Elections (Corrupt 
Practices) Act, 1884, and adapted portions of other Statutes. 

By HENRY STEPHEN, 
Of the Inner = le, Barrister-at-Law, Editor . og Ninth Edition 
‘ Stephen’ 's Commentaries ’ 
HORACE E. MILLER, LL. 2. 
Of the gars Temple, Rarrister-at-Law, late Equity and Common 
w Scholar, Campbell-Foster Prizeman, &c. 
weemtow & Sons, Limited, London Wall, London. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


a 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


SEPTEMBER. Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
MILITARY GENIUS. By General Viscount Wolseley. 
The PRESENT SESSION. By Arthur A. Baumann, M.P. 
The FALL of FICTION. 
IMPRISONMENT for DEBT. By Judge Chalmers. 
An EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ABBE. By E. Lynn Linton. 
The SOCIAL STATUS of WOMEN in INDIA. By L. R. de Fonblanque. 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By Colonel W. W. Knollys, 
The NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WISDOM of LIFE. By Prof. E. Dowden. 





FOURTH EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 


By T. WEMYSS REID. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 32s. 





BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


CHRONICLES of BOW STREET 


POLICE OFFICE. With an Account of the Magistrates, ‘‘ Runners,’ 
and Police, and a Selection of the most Interesting 

PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. With numerous fulustrations. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 2ls. 


SECOND EDITION. 


WITH the CAMEL CORPS UP the 


NILE. By Count GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards. With numerous 
Sketches by the Author. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. 9s. 





BY EDWARD BURGESS. 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


YACHTS. Illustrating and Describing the most famous Yachts now 
sailing in American and English Waters. With a Treatise upon 
Yachts and Yachting. By EDWARD BURGESS. Illustrated with 
50 beautiful Photogravure Engravings. Obiong folio, 42s. 





BY EDWARD KENNARD. 


NORWEGIAN SKETCHES: FISH- 


ING in STRANGE WATERS. By EDWARD KENNARD. Iillus- 
trated with 30 beautiful Sketches printed by the Automatic Engray- 
ing Co. Oblong folio, 21s. 


A Set of Six Hand-Coloured Plates, 21s.; in oak frames, 42s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 
ACCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY—Chairman. 
Annual Income e oe ,000 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund £275,000 
COMPENSATION PAID for 126,000 ACCIDENTS, £2,500, 000 
Moderate Premiums — Favourable Conditi — New Cc 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West-End Office: 8, GRAND HOTEL Raine wane wWw.c. 
Head Office : "64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, ‘Secretary. 
FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Pentch direct from the Manufacturer from 10/. to 10,000. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 

F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road, W. 

ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY, 











Suits all. 


. 


— ——| 
INNEFOB D'S MAGNESI4g 
Best Remedy 
ACIDITY of — STOMACH, H 


HEARTBURN, ACHE, 
OUT, and INDIGESTION, ~— 
and safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 


end Infants. 
MAGNE SIA 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD-STREET | 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDUN.—Established 1782. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and anion ae in all parts of 
the World. Loss Claims arranged with Pp y. 


WILLIAM 0. came Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, f Secretaries. 


NOW READY, THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS” 


. © & @& 2B Boo @, 


J. E THOROLD ROGERS, 


Forty Illustrations and Map. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. ; Senaiation Edition, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


READY SEPTEMBER sth, VOLUME I, OF “UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES.” 


GLADYS FANE. 


By T. WEMYSS REID, 
Author of ‘ The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., &c. 


Fifth Edition. Small crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 
London: T. FisHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


MR. HURLBERT’S BOOK ON _ IRELAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 





By 











Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s, 


IRELAND UNDER COERCION. 


THE DIARY OF AN AMERICAN. 


By WILLIAM HENRY HURLBERT. 


“Upon the future of Ireland hangs the future of the British Empire.” 
CARDINAL MANNING to EARL GREY, 1868, 
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The TIMES, August 18th, 1888. 

‘¢ Mr. Hurlbert’s conclusions and criticisms are worthy of all attention ; but we attach still greater 
value to the book as a collection of evidence on the present phase of the Irish difficulty, the genuineness 
of which it would be idle to impeach.” 

SCOTSMAN, August 17th, 1888. 

‘* Mr. Hurlbert is a most acute observer and far-seeing thinker, and his style is as clear and lucidas 
his thought. His pages are full of important facts interspersed with characteristic and humorous ane. 
dotes. Mr. Hurlbert goes to the core of the Irish question in a manner which perhaps no other living 
writer could rival. His vast acquaintance with men, laws, and customs in America and Europe entitles 
him to speak with authority.” 

SPECTATOR, August 25th, 1888. 

‘* A study from the point of view of a Liberal Roman Catholic who cares a great deal more for the 
moral welfare of Irishmen than for any particular political system, but who is quite favourable to local 
liberties so long as these liberties do not really imply moral anarchy.” 


Edinburgh: Davip DouGias, London: HAMILTON, ADAMS & Co.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & (0, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, 
JANUARY JUNE, 


WITH THE INDEX, 





to 1888, 


Price 10s. 6d, cloth boards, 


is NO WW READ Y. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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om | SCOTTIS TOV10CT) NStICuUTION 
e 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sirk ROBT. JARDINE of Castlemilk, Bart., M.P. | A. H. LESLIE MELVILLE, Esq., | JAMES A. CAMPBELL, Esq. of Stracathro, 
JOHN COWAN, Esq. of Beeslack, Midlothian. Banker, Lincoln. LL.D., M.P. 
Tue RicHt Hoy. LORD WATSON of Thankerton. 
DIRECTORS. 
JOHN CAY, Esq., W.S., Solicitor to Post Office THOMAS NELSON, Esq., Publisher. A. R. GILLESPIE, Esq., Hay Lodge, Trinity. 
for Scotland, E. ERSKINE SCOTT, Esq., C.A. M. T. STORMONTH DARLING, Esq., Advocate, 
CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, Esq., Advocate. ProFessor P. G. TAIT, Edinburgh University. Proressor BUTCHER, Edinburgh University. 
HUGH ROSE, Esq., Hillside Crescent. GEORGE M. PAUL, Esq., W.S. Sm ALEX. KINLOCH of Gilmerton, Bart. 
STAIR AGNEW, Esq., C.B., Registrar - General Sm WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.I., Principal, FINDLAY B. ANDERSON, Esq. C.A, 
for Scotland, Edinburgh University. GEORGE DUNLOP, Esq., W.S. 
+04 


Tas SOCIETY was instituted at. Edinburgh in 1837, with the object of giving to the Assured the full benefit of the Low Premiums 
hitherto confined to a few of the Proprietary Offices, while retaining the Whole Profits for the Policyholders. 

Experience has proved that, with economy and careful management these Premiums will not only secure greatly Larger Assurances 

from the first ; but, by Reserving the Surplus for those who live long enough to secure the Common Fund from loss, will in most cases 

N. provide Eventual Benefits. as large as under the more usual system of High Premiums. That the system has met with popular approval 


is proved by ITS UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, 
As shown on the following Table—taken from its latest Report. 
































SEPTENNIAL PROGRESS OF THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
| In Perrops ENDING Per Saereeyeea ra FUNDS INCREASE —- —_- -- 
Dec. 31. ' ; URANCES EFFECTED. | 4p THE END OF PERIOD. or Funps. No. oF PARTICIPANTS. | (two-thinde divided). 
1868, | 1845 (8 years) £942, 899 £69,009 £69,009 om | ra 
1852 2,571,328 254,675 | 185,666 167 £26,159 
1859 4,590,300 633,514 | 378,839 851 | 79,644 
yreater 1866 7,525,373 1,245,372 | 611,858 2,492 181,544 
Ineness 1873 12,297,445 2,253,175 1,007,803 4,599 376,577 
1880 19,695,470 3,913, 252 1,660,077 6,662 | 624,473 
1887 26,837,043 6,179,746 2,266,494 9,384 | 1,051,035 
ueid as , ‘ — 
sy Ae The Accumulated Funds (increased last year by £387,000) now exceed £6,200,000. 
Having The INCREASE of FUNDS in the last Seven Years is greater than in any other Office in the Kingdom—due in great measure to the exceptionally low cost of 


ontitles Management, the ratio of which to PrEMiuMs is little over 9 per cent, or 6 per cent to INCOME. 


The amount of ASSURANCES effected, and the FUNDS accumulated, in 50 years, have exceeded those of any other Office at a similar period. 


we tee | SHORT STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 


10 local 
The PREMIUMS are so moderate that an Assurance of £1200 or £1250 may generally be secured from the first for the yearly payment which 
ce vould elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only—the difference being equivalent to an immediate Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 
eas The WHOLE PROFITS are divided among the Policyholders, on a safe and equitable system—no share being given to those by whose early death 
‘ there is a doss, By thus reserving the Surplus there is—in addition—the prospect of eventual benefits as large as under the usual high premium system, 
A 


The SURPLUS reported at the recent investigation was £1,051,035 : 8s., of which two-thirds are divisible among 9384 Policies entitled. Policies 
‘hating a first time were increased, according to duration and class, from 18 or 20 to 34 per cent. Early Policies have received additions of 50 to 
80 per cent and upwards. In case of death, Policies which have already had a vested addition are entitled to a further (intermediate) share for 
«ach complete year they have been in force since the date of the preceding Investigation. The system thus gives the advantage of an Annual 
Division on the safe average of a seven years’ experience, the arrangement specially commended by Professor De Morgan. 


Examples of Premiums for Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 

















Ace. ee Se ee ee eae ae ae ee ae ee ee 
| | 
During Life . .| £118 0 | £216 | £2 610 | 4214 9 | £859 | £17 | 11 
21 Payments . .| 212 6 | 215 4 | 3 0 2 375 | 817 6 412 1 | 510 2 








* A person of 30 may secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20:15s. This Premium would generally elsewhere secure (with Profits) £800 only, instead of £1000. 
Or he may secure £1000 by 21 yearly payments of £27: 13:4, being thus free of payments after 50. 
t At age 40 the Premium, ceasing at 60, is, for £1000, £33:14:2, about the same as most offices require during the whole term of life. Before these Premiums have ‘ceased, the 
Policy will have shared at least once. 


D The SOCIETY has taken a leading part in the Removat of Restrictions and GrounDs of CHALLENGE. 
FOREIGN RESIDENCE.—AII Policies (not seafaring or military risks, for which special arrangements may be made) are now World-wide 
after five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 
The SURRENDER VALUES compare favourably with those of other First-Class Offices. An explanatory Memorandum with comparative 
‘tamples in leading Offices may be had on application. 
REPORTS containing full InForMATION and Tasues of Rates may also be had. 
Epixsunen, August 1888. Secretary in London—J. MUIR LEITCH. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
LATIN CLAS8S-BOOKS,. 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
J.B. ALLEN, MA. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 
A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE-BOOK. By the 


Same. Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 


A SECOND LATIN EXERCISE-BOOK. By the | 


Same. 3s 
RUDIMENTA LATINA. By the Same. 


REDDENDA MINORA;; or, Easy Passages, Latin 
and Greek. for Unseen Translation. For the Use of Lower Forms. 
By C 8. JERRAM, M.A. Is. 6d. 

ANGLICE REDDENDA; or, Easy Extracts, Latin 
and Greek, for Unssen Translation. By the Same Author. Fourth 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

—— SECOND SERIES. By the Same Author. 
Seventh Edition, much Enlarged and Re-arranged. 3s. 

PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN. 
For the Use of Pasemen and others. Selected by J. Y. SARGENT, 
M A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

FIRST LATIN READER. By T. J. NunNs, M.A. 
Third Edition. 2s. 

EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Passages of Graduated Difficulty for 
Translation into Latin. By G.G RAMSAY, M.A. LL D., Professor 
of Humanity, Glasgow. Second Edition. 4s. Gd 

HINTS and HELPS for LATIN ELEGIACS. By 
H. LEE-WARNER, M A.., Assistant Master in Rugby School, Editor 
of * Selections from ‘Livy.’ 3. 


28. 


*," Key to the above to be obtained, by Teachers only, on direct 


application to the Clarendon Press, Oxfo' 4s. 
‘ Almost the only guide to Latin versification which can be called 


interesting in itself.’’—Academy. 


CHSAR.—The COMMENTARIES (for Schools). |, 70'S 0. v wit with Notes, &c 


With Notes and Maps. By C. E. MOBERLY, M.A 


% and Edition. 2s. 
“ Stands high among the best classics we have met.”"—Saturday Review. 
CICERO. —INTERESTING and DESCRIPTIVE 
PASSAGES. With Notes. By H. WALFORD. MA. 
Parts. Third Edition. 4s.6d. Separately, each 1s. 6d. 
CICERO.—SELECTED LETTERS (for Schools.) 
With Notes. By the late C. E. PRICHARD, M.A., and E. RK. 
BERNARD, M.A. Second Edition. 3s. 
CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. Edited, with Notes, 
by LEONARD HUXLEY, B.A., Assistant-Master, Charterhouse 


| CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Notes. 


LIVY, —BOOKS XXL-XXIII. 


In Three | 


Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
CICERO, — SELECT ORATIONS (for Schools). 


With Notes.&c By J. R. KING, MA, Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 
ry dag Oxford, Editor of ‘ Cicero, Philippics,’ &c. Second Eiition. 


CICERO. —IN Q. CHCILIUM DIVINATIO et in 
Cc. VERREM aan “pags see with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by J. R. KING, M.A. Limp, Is. 6 

“From every point of view a masterly work: "—School Guardian. 

CICERO.—SPEECHES against CATILINA. With 
Introduction and Nutes. By E. oa: UPCOTT, M.A, late Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant- Master of Wellington College. (In 
One or Two Parts.) 23 64. 

“(A very useful and well-appointed edition.’’—Scotsman. 

CICERO.—PRO CLUENTIO. With Notes, &c. 
fi Enna M.A. Edited by G. G. RAMSAY, M A. Second 


BROWNING, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

HORACE.—The ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, 
and EPODES. With a Commentary. By E. C. WICKHAM, M.A., 
Master of Wellington College. Second Edition. 6s 

“* Probably the best school Horace in existence.” —Saturday Review. 

HORACE.—SELECTED ODES. With Notes for 

the Use of a Fifth Form. By E. C WICKHAM, M.A 
*,* Separately—Part I., Text, 1s. Part II., Notes,1s. Complete, 2s. 

JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by C. H. PEARSON, M.A., Minister of 
Education, Victoria, and H. A. STRONG. M.A. LL.D., Professor of 


Latin in University College, Liverpool. 6s. 
*.* Separately—Part I., Introduction and Text, 3s. Part II., Notes, 


8. 
** Well adapted for school use. The text is edited on sound principles 
and the notes are fresh and suggestive.”’-—Cambridge Review. 


LIVY.—SELECTIONS (for Schools). With Notes 
and Maps. By H. LEE-WARNER, M.A. In Three Parts, limp, 


each Is 
By A. R, 
CLUER. BA. Second Edition, Revised by P. E. MATHESON, 
M.A, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 5s. (In 1 or 2 vols.) 
“ A sound and very useful school and college edition.’’— Classical Rev. 
With Introduction 
d Notes. By M T. TATHAM,MA. 4s. 6d. 
sae rn Nthorougtily good school-book .'’—Saturday Review. 
Book XXII, septrately, 2s. 6d. 
OVID.—SELECTIONS (for the Use of Schools). 
— om. &c. By W. > MA. Edited by G.G. RAMSAY, 
. Second Edition. 5s 
OVID’ S TRISTIA. BOOK I, With Notes, &c. By | 
8.G. OWEN, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
“ Executed with remarkable care.’’— Academy 





PLINY.—SELECTED LETTERS (for Schools) 
With Notes. By the late C. PRICHARD, M.A., and EB. R. 

NARD, M.A. Third Edition. 3s. 

ways $0 be of gecd wre in orhovie.” Sateen werene 

PLAUTUS, — CAPTIVI. With Introduction ang 


Hag By W. M. LINDSAY, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, 


PLAUTUS.—TRINUMMUS. With Notes, &e, By 
C E. FREEMAN, M.A., and A. SLOMAN, M.A., late Assista; 


Masters in Westminster School. 3s. 


| TERENCE, —ANDBIA. Edited, with introdection 
By | as. 
| TERENCE,—ADELPHI. 
By OSCAR | 


and Notes, by C. E. FREEMAN, M.A., and A. SLOMAN, M.A. 
*« The best school edition of ~~ ‘Andria’ yet published.’ "— Atheneum, 
With Notes and Intro. 


duction, tapes for the Higher Forms of Public Schools, By the 
Rey. A. SLOM N, M.A., Head Master of Birkenhead School. 


“An Boh ova po rrihag me *— Spectator 


| TERENCE. — PHOKMIO. Edited, ith English 


Notes and Introductions, by the Same Author. 


| TACITUS.—The ANNALS. BOOKS I. -IV. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes for the use of Schools and Junior 
Students, by H. FURNEAUX, MA., late Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, See Editor of ‘Tacitus: Annals, Books 
I-VL.’ Extra feap. 8vo. cloth 5. 
TACITUS,.—The ANNALS. BOOK I. Edited 
with Notes and introduction, by H. FURNEAUX, M.A. Limp, 9. 


SALLUST. — BELLUM CATILINARIUM wid 
JUGURTHINUM. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 
CAPES, MA., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford sora and - 
Reader in Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 

“ An excellent edition of Sallust, a “ed left far in the *.. ries, only 
complete editions that we have.’’— Aca 

TIBULLUS and PROPERTIUS. —SELECTIONS, 
With Introduction and Notes. By G. G. oo M.A., Professor 
of Humanity, Glasgow. (In 1 or 2 vols.) 

“ The notes are copious, clear, and sensible.’ Classical Review. 

VIRGIL. With Notes, &c. By T. L. Paprttoy, 
MA. 2vols. crown 8vo 10s. 6d. The Text separately, price 4s, 6d, 

“The best working edition of Virgil.”"—Journal of Education. 

VIRGIL.—ECLOGUES. Edited, with Introduce. 


tion and Notes, by C.S. JERRAM, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 





College, Oxtord, Editor of « Anglice Reddenda,’ * Xenophon: Ana. 

basis, Book II ,’ &c. 28. 6d. 
me Distinctly well done.” —Educational Times. 

| VIRGIL.—ZNEID. BOOKI. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by C.8.JERRAM, M.A. Limp. is 6d. 

| VIRGID.—ZNEID. BOOK IX.  Kdited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by A. E. HAIGH, M A, Classical ‘Lectarer 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Limp, in Two Parts, 2s.; Com- 


School. 2s.; or in Two Parts, Introduction and Text, ls. ; Notes, ls. “A thoroughly scholarly edition.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME, A—B. 
Just published, Vol. I. (A—B), royal 4to. half-morocco, 2/. 12s 6d. (may also be had handsomely bound in whole 


russia). Part IV. (KBRA—CASS), 4to paper covers, |2s. 6d.; or ee 
Section I. (BRA—BYZ), 7s. 6d.; Section IL. (C—CASS), 5. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, 


Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. 


Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, 
B.A. Lond., Hon. M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., D.C.L. Dunelm., &c., sometime President of the 
Philological Societ ty. 
With the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 

The OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY aims at furnishing an adequate account of the meaning, origin, 
—~y history of English words now in general use, or known to have been in use at any time during the past 
7 years. 

** This monumental work....Never before has the English language been treated lexicographically in a 
manner 80 truly comprehensive. and scientific, and age has the U =a of Oxford lent the resources of its 
celebrated press to a work more worthy of its ancient renown.’’— 

“ It is impossible to illustrate the manifold excslionoes of the two oie before us within our limits.’ 


,> <A 
LIVY.—BOOK XXII. With Introduction and Notes. By M. T. 
TATHAM, MA. 


“A thoroughly good school-book. The notes are short and to the point, such as boys will read.’ 
Saturday Review. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


EURIPIDES.—HERACLEIDAE. Edited, with 


Notes, by C_S. JERRAM, M.A., Editor of ‘ Euripides, = Helena,” ‘ Alcestis,’ ‘Iphigenia in Tauris’; 
* Bucolics,’ Eneid, Book I. , ‘ Anglice Reddenda,’ &c. 


= Just published, ex'ra fcap. 8vo. cloth, : 
XENOPHON.—HELLENICA. BOOKS I. “tL With 
and Notes by G. E. UNDERHILL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College. 
Just published. extra feap. 8vo. stiff covers, 1 


GOLDSMITH.—The TRAVELLER. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 


duction, by G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C_L., Editor of ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ ‘ Johnson's Rasselas,’ &c. 


UNIFORM Spades MR. RALEIGH’S ‘ ELEMENTARY POLITICS.’ 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 


Introduction and 
Virgil, 


Introduction 


ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECON OMY. By Epwrn Cannan, M.A, 


Balliol College, Oxford. 
Just published. 2 vols 8vo. cloth, 2ls. 
LOGIC; or, the Morphology of Knowledge. By B. Bosanauer, M.A. 
The conokebian of logical science by which the author has been guided is that of an ‘ spaces Cem study 
of the forms of knowledge in their development, their inter-connexion, and their comparative value as 
embodiments of truth.” 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, BOOK III, With Introduction, Notes, 


&c., by J. MARSHALL, M.A., Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s 6d 


An OLD HIGH GERMAN PRIMER. With Grammar, Notes, and | 


mes By JOSEPH WRIGHT, Ph.D. 
Uniform with ‘A Middle High German Primer,’ by the Same Author, recently published. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CA 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendo 


’—Classical Review. 


BOOKS FOR 


| DEMOSTHENES 


plete, ls. 6d. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1889. 


| CAESAR.—The GALLIC WAR. BOOKS I. and II. (for Schools). 


With Notes and Maps by C. E. MOBERLY, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. — 2s. (Just ready. 


“ Stands high among the best classics we have met.’’—Saturday Review. 


| CICERO.—_SPEECHES AGAINST CATILINA. With Introduction 


and Notes by E A. UPCOTT, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford ; Assistant-Master at Wellington 
College: In One or Two Parts. “Extra feap. 8v0. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
“A very useful and well d edition.”’—S 


.—The FIRST PHILIPPIC and OLYN THIAGS, 
I-III. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. LL.D., and P. E. MATHE. 


SON, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
*." This First Volume of the Philippic Orations of Demosthenes contains the ‘ First Philippic’ and the 





| “Three Olynthiacs,’ i. e., The Orations which preceded the Peace of Philocrates. 


“A model of what a school-book should be.”—Academy. 


EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Introduction and Notes hy &£ a 
RUSSELL, M.A. 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOK III. For Junior Clnsiall ps 


Private Students. With Introduction, Notes, and | Index, by J. MARSHALL, M.A., Rector of thé Royal 
High School, Edinburgh. Extra fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


VIRGIL. With Introduction and Notes by T. L. Parrtxoy, MA. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
*.* The Text separately, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


“ The best working edition of V. irgil. ”’"—Journal of Education. 


| SH: AKSPEARE. —MACBETH. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 


M.A. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


ALDIS WRIGHT, 
None even comes second to it.”"— Westminster Review. 


y W. 
«this edition is simply mere a rival. 
ART I. OF A NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS. By Atrrep Hvuauss, M.A., Assistant- 


Master at Manchester Grammar School. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
Part I. PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Diagrams. 2s. 6d. 
It includes the consideration of many classes of problems which are not usually treated at schools. 
** Introduces a wholly new system of teaching this “pees of education. It ought tocreatea revolution in 


the geographical education of many schools.’’—Scotsma: 
’ ° ° 
BECKER’S FRIEDRICH der GROSSE. Edited, with Notes and 
Historical Introduction, by C A. BUCHHEIM, Phil.Doc , Professor of Gienae at King’s College, Lot- 
don, Editor of “ The Clarendon Press Series of German Classics.” Extra feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 
“ The editor has done his pes exceptionally well....and grammatical difficulties are met witha discrimias- 
tion which reveals the careful and experienced teacher.. ..The best of the hey to which it belongs.” 
“*Cannot be too highly recommended to students of German.”’—Scotsm: Educational Spe A 
Bice notes admirably explain sca numerous local, personal, historicai, and grammatical points whic 
require e 


| A TEXT-BOOK of ALGEBRA. By W. Sreapman Axpts, M.A., Prin- 


cipal and Professor of Mathematics in University College, Sgg sy New Zealand, formerly Principal 


of the Newcastle-on-Tyne College of Science. Crown 8vo. cloth, first 
“We can strongly commend the early part of the work as couthintng a clearly reesoned account 0 


aay ‘and Pp ive treatise.’’ 
| EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. ELEMENTARY 


EXERCISES. By A. G. VERNON HARCOURT, MA., and H. G. MADAN, M.A. Fourth Edition, 


Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo 10s. 6d. most 
“One of the most useful books on Practical Chemistry that has ever been written, and we ca 


} ce recommend it.”’—Journal of Education. 
TALOGUES free on application. 
n Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor ’—Advertisements and Business 
Printed by Jonw C. Franeis, Ather@um Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; 


Agents for Scortanv, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. 


. 


Letters to “‘ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


and Published by the said Joun C. Francis at 22, Took’s-court, Cyrsitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, September 1, 1°88, 
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